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proud 


smoke 


Product of a proud land. 

Tobacco. ltV» as proud a part of the American 
tradition as Niagara Falls. At Liggett Myers, 
wcYe made tobacco into a cigarette worthy of 
that tradition.The rich, mellow, distinctively 
smooth L&M. 

Smoke it proudly. 


'F\\3'ER'^ c£ 

fflL 


FILTER 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


filler King: 18 mg. “tar". 12 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 







Help your life insurance agent 
do a better job for you. 


Know enough to ask the right questions. 

At The Bankers Life of Des Moines, we believe 
a good life insurance agent can do a better job for 
someone who knows what he's buying. So we've put 
together two booklets that will give you a basic 
understanding of life insurance. 

One talks about the different kinds of policies 
and their features without trying to influence your 
choice in any way. The other shows you how to 


compare companies and their costs. Neither book 
quotes you prices—ours or anyone else's—but they 
will help you become better prepared to discuss 
life insurance with your agent. And, later, to judge 
the merits of the policy he recommends for your 
family's protection. 

The coupon brings you both copies free by mail. 
Unless you ask, no one will call. Because we figure 
the more you know, the more likely you are to call us. 














It can dump Sunday and 
Monday quarterbacks alike. 


Why stress can rob you of vitamins. 

Stress can upset your body's equilibrium and 
greatly increase your need for the water 
soluble vitamins. B complex and C. Why 
these 9 Unlike the other vitamins, your body 
doesn't stockpile them for emergency use. 
Under stress, your body may use up more of 
these essential B and C vitamins than your 
daily meals provide. 

Try STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins, a vitamin product 
especially formulated to treat vitamin defi 
ciencies. Injuries, chronic overwork, infection, 
fever, too many martini lunches, dieting, may 
cause water-soluble vitamin depletion, if the 
diet is inadequate. Doctors recommend 


STRESSTABS 6(X) in physiological stress 
to help replace these deficiencies and 
maintain good nutritional balance. 
STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy increased 
vitamin needs. Stresstabs 6(X) is a vitamin 
formulation that includes 6(X) mg. of Vitamin 
C. It satisfies your body’s above-normal water- 
soluble vitamin 
needs by providing 
above normal 
vitamin quantities. 


aciys above-normal v 

t 


High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 


Stresstabs 600 


Stresstabs BOD 

Him Potency 
Ji-nsfeimula Vitamins 

*£COVMENOED INTAKE 
i rut! Ii.eclodbyllwu- 


c .O TABLETS 

<2> 


Vitamin Bi. . 

.15 mg. 

Vitamin Bj. 

15 mg. 

Vitamin 

.5 mg. 

Vitamin Bu . 

5 mcgm' 

Vitamin C. 

.600 mg. 

Niacinamide. 

. . 100 mg., 

Vitamin E (as d Alpha Tocopheryl 

Acid Succinate). 

. 30 Units 

Calcium Pantothenate.... 

.20 mg. 



And its easily available. You can buy 
STRESSTABS 6(X) at your drugstore 
without a prescription in bottles of 60's 
or trial bottles of 30 tablets. Ask your 
pharmacist about it. 


A product of Lederle Laboratories 
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Next Week 

CHECKING IN as John Wooden s replacement at 
UCLA is Clean Gene Bartow. Sam Moses reports 
on the man who much resembles the master and 
now will be coaching in the face of a legend. 

CHECKING OUT little league football, John Un 
derwood assesses the claim that the fun has 
gone out of it for the youngsters, with ambitious 
adults muscling in to make it their kind of game 
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“What do van mean my car is in a holding pattern in New Jersey?" 


Nice feeling. Being stood up by an system in the business. To see what make automobiles, featuring those 

automobile. we mean, simply dial our toll-free engineered by Chrysler. 

Avis does not want you to go number, 800-331-1212, to make a More importantly, we're the people 

through this. speedy, reliable reservation tor any- of Avis, trying harder and caringmore. 

That's why Avis now employs the where in the world. And part of trying harder and caring 

most advanced reservation rental We're the Avis System, renting all more, is being more efficient. 






Hockey at its best: here’s how. 

“A 237-page hockey clinic with Orr.” 

—Boston Herald Advertiser 


Zm A SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

18 LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 


The world's greatest hockey 
player tells how he plays the 
fastest, most complex game 
in the world. With the 
informed and skillful help of 
Mark Mulvoy. the hockey 
specialist for Sports Illus¬ 
trated, Orr discusses hockey 
fundamentals, tactics, great 
games and players Backing 
up the text are startling 
ihotographs of the game s 
i-stars, combining instruc¬ 
tion with game action, 
comparing shots, check¬ 
ing, and skating An 
essential book for 
players and fans of all 
Illustrated. 


$9'95 at all bookstores 


CM I 

















If you don’t fly TWA 
to NewTbrk,you’re 
on the wrong airline. 


At TWA we have the best 
on-time performance record 
between Chicago and 
New York*That’s why so 
many business people fly with 
us when they have an important 
meeting in New York. 

TWA has the most non-stops. 

At TWA we have a lot 
more going for us than on-time 
, i performance. We have 18 

non-stops every business day, 
most at convenient 15 minute 
before the hour departures. (As a 
matter of fact, we think that our convenient anJ 
somewhat unconventional 15 minute before the 
hour scheduling is a big reason for our superb 
on-timc performance record.) 



Convenient 15 minute before the hour, 15 minute before the crowd departures. 


TO NEW YORK 


7:45am 
7:45am 
8:45am 
9:45am 
10:45am 
11:45am 
I2:45|>m 
1:45pm 
1:45pm 
2:C0pm 
2:45pm 
3:15pm 
3:45pm 
4 45pm 
4 45pm 
5:45pm 
6:45pm 


Arrive Snips 
I. 9:34am Nun 
L 10:33am Non 
E 10:36am N.m 
LI 1:36am N.m 
L 12:34pm N.m 
1. 1:54pm N.m 
1. 2 35pm N.m 
L 3:32pm N.m 
E 4:31pm N.m 
L 4:37pm N.m 
I 5:04pm Non 
l 5:38pm N.m 
I 6:19pm N.m 
L 6:40pm Non 
E 7:35pm Non 
L 7:43pm N.m 
L 8:41pm N.m 
L 9:37pm Non 


Daily" 1 ' 

ExSat.Sun. 

Daily- 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daly 

Daily 

ExSai. 

Daily 

I'.nK 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily- 

Daily 


FROM NEW YORK 


7 : 45,111 
7 45 ,,, 


8:45a 
.. 9:45a... 
L 10:45am 
E 11:45am 
1. 11:45am 
12:45pm 
- 1:45pm 
L 2:45pni 
L 145pm 
I- 445pm 
E 5:45pm 
L 5:45,m, 
I 5.55pm 
I 6:45pm 
I 7:45pm 
] 8:00pm 


Arrive Snips or Via 
9:00am Non-stop 
9:07am Non-top 
10:05am Nun-Mop 
11:04am N.m-stop 
12:06pm Non-.top 
1:00pm Non-stop 
1:04pm N.m—top 
2:01 pm Non-top 
3:08pm Non—top 
4:10pm Non-stop 
5:14pm Non-stop 

7:10pm 
7:16pm 

7:28pm iN<m-si 
8:12pm Non—i 
9.09pm Non-si 
9:53pm Non—i 


Non-si 


F r>aily niV 

Daily 

Duly 

Daily 

Daily 

Duly 

ExSat.Sun. 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

ExSat. 

Daily 

Duly 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 


Airports: J — J.F.Kcnnedy L— LaGuarJla b—Newark 



TWA has extra large carry-on luggage compartments. 


You sec, the fact is, over twice as many flights 
are scheduled out of O’Hare on the hour than at 
quarter of. So our 15 minute before the hour 
schedule not only helps you get out of the airport— 
and to New York—ahead of your competition, hut it 
also helps us get out of the airport anu off to 
New York ahead of our competition. 


Friendly assistance tin the ground. 


If you’re running late, we have specially trained 
Passenger Relations Agents like Pamela Sonju to get 
you to your gate area at O’Hare a little faster. We like 
to think of them as pilots for business travelers who 
have to fly on the ground. So next time you’re 
planning a trip to New York, call 
yourTravel Agent or Corporate 
Travel Department and ask 
them to put you on the airline with I 
the best service to New York.TWA. ‘ 


'According to Civil Aeronautic- Board statistics for the January-July period TWA has had the best on time performance record between Chicago and New York. 









When a sewer line is being re¬ 
paired beneath a busy street, a traffic- 
snarl usually follows. It's not onlv 
annoying, it’s expensive. 

But it doesn't have to happen'. 

Because there's a way to repair 
a pipe without tearing up a whole 
street. 

Tough, flexible Driscopipe slides 
into existing pipelines. So traffic 


can keep moving while repairs are 
being made. 

And who developed the pipe that 
saves both time and tax dollars? 

The same company that makes 
fine products for your ca 
The Phillips 
Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 

Driscopipe plastic conduit slides into _ _ , _ 

exisiingpipehnesquicwyandeasiiy The Performance Company 







Run with the Uioif 
and get mote than 
you bargained for. 

Wolf’s Head Motor Oil works harder 
than it has to. Harder than car manufacturers’ 
specifications. Wolf's Head is made from 
Pennsylvania and other scientifically selected 
oil components. So it’s meant to stand up to 
the punishment your car's engine takes from 
all the new emission controls and-today’s tough 
driving conditions. It's nice to know that 
Wolf’s Head makes a motor oil better than 
it has to be. So why don’t you run with the Wolf? 

Your car will be better for it. 


'Run with the UJolf. 


(ghopwalk 

by J.D. REED 


FLIGHTS OF FANCY, INCLUDING A TALL 
TALE OF A $700 SPREE IN A KITE SHOP 

“Go fly a kite," people used to say, mean¬ 
ing the same thing as “hogwash,” a more 
complicated concept. But these days kite fly¬ 
ing requires a realistic checkbook rather than 
a dreamer's illusions. Some years ago in Cen¬ 
tral Park a dreamer named Al Hartig test- 
flew a kite he designed himself called the 
“National Eagle,” and reeling it in found a 
confused Audubon Society member in close 
pursuit, bent on saving a wounded bird. Now 
Hartig and his wife run a back-order busi¬ 
ness (called The Nantucket Kitcman 'n 
Lady) from a wharfsidc shop on the Mas¬ 
sachusetts island. A rawboned man who 
wears a bowler and a flannel shirt, Hartig 
has moved from dreaming to business, and 
kept both his love of kite flying and his sense 
of humor. 

That is a tall order in a field that used only 
to attract bored children on summer vaca¬ 
tions. For instance, there is a store on New 
York's Third Avenue selling 288 varieties of 
kites and the American Kiteflicrs Associa¬ 
tion boasts 2,800 members. 

In a sport dominated by the long-practiced 
Japanese and Indians, Hartig is the best of 
American kite designers and builders. Hisare 
not the flimsy paper and balsa Hi-Fliers sold 
in drug stores, nor arc they, ugh, plastic. 
“The first kite I bought as a grown-up was 
plastic, and it just fell apart in the wind, like 
Earthquake, you know?" says Hartig. “So I 
thought I'd make one out of cloth." Now, 
12 years later, Hartig has escaped Central 
Park for the steady winds of Nantucket. In 
his shop he stocks only three models, and 
all are based on the delta-wing shape. Made 
of cotton and polyester, dowels and drapery 
hooks, they have deep keels and resemble 
gigantic and colorful paper airplanes. 

The “Ace,” S7, is Hartig's basic kite. It 
has a wingspan of more than four feet and 
is flyable in even the slightest breeze. Hartig 
doesn’t recommend it for kids under six. The 
“Valkyrie" is a SI3 6-footcr and isn't even 
to be used by preteens. "These kites arc for 
grown-ups," says Hartig defensively. "We 
have to play, too." But the acme of the line 
is the "National Eagle" at S35. If that seems 
a lot for a kite, consider the plight of some 
recent and not-uncommon customers in Har- 
tig’s shop. "It cost the four of us S600 to fly 
here from New Jersey in a rented plane, plus 
lunch and taxis," one man said. "So these 
kites cost over S70Q," lamented another, 
brandishing a handful of rolled Valkyries, 
Aw, go fly a kite, fellas. END 











The smart money scotch 


3 ? 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky Maidstone Importers, Los Angeles, California 


When a scotch tastes 
this good, you don’t mind 
spending a little...less. 
















You might measure success by what the 
Joneses throw away. And today, that's a pretty 
good measure. 

Public officials and businessmen are watch¬ 
ing your neighbor s—and your —garbage with 
a lot more interest than you think. They see our 
garbage as one of Americas growing natural 
resources. 

In 23 cities and counties across the nation 
these imaginative men are already reclaiming 
steel cans from the tide of municipal garbage. 

In dozens of other communities, programs 
are under way to utilize household garbage as 
an energy source. To be burned as a supplement 
to coal and oil. to be used alone as a dry fuel or 
to be converted into fuel oil and gas. And almost 
all of these programs also call for the recovery 
of steel cans. 

Steel's magnetic property makes it the easi¬ 
est material to reclaim. As a result, billions of 


these scrap cans are recycled in steelmaking, 
copper mining, detinning and ferro-alloy pro¬ 
duction. Soon, iron foundries also will be 
recycling steel cans. 

St. Louis provides electricity for 25,000 
homes by burning garbage. Chicago will gener¬ 
ate electricity for 45,000 homes and conserve 
100,000 tons of coal annually by burning 
garbage. By 1975, garbage-to-energy systems 
also will be operating in Baltimore, Ames, Iowa, 
and Saugus, Massachusetts. The State of Con¬ 
necticut expects to meet 11 percent of its elec¬ 
tricity needs by 1985 by burning garbage. 
(Success doesn't come overnight). 

If energy is a problem in your city, consider 
keeping up with the Joneses. We II try to give 
you a hand. 

For more information write Tinplate Pro¬ 
ducers, American Iron and Steel Institute. 1000 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The sweet smell 
of success 
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Experience uihat the murid 
mas like inithnut man... 



Discover THE WORLD’S WILD PLACES 


What was the world like when nature was 
still undisturbed — before man emerged 
from his early beginnings to populate and 
change the globe? 

Now you are invited to find out. Dis¬ 
cover exotic lands where man has made 
few inroads and where nature still reigns 
as it did many thousands of years ago. 

They arc THE WORLD S WILD 
PLACES . . . and the subject of a series 
of spectacularly illustrated volumes from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 

As a subscriber, you'll journey to The 
Himalayas, The Sahara. Africa's Rift Val¬ 
ley. The Great Barrier Reef. Wild Europe. 
The Andes. Borneo. Lapland, Soviet Des¬ 


erts and Mountains and other areas. And 
you'll learn about a host of fascinating 
natural wonders such as those on this page. 
Explore The Amazon for 10 days FREE X 
To start vour journey through THE 
WORLD'S WILD PLACES, send for the 
introductory volume in the series. The 
Amazon. Examine it for 10 days free. 
Then decide if you want to keep it and be 
sent other volumes in the series as de¬ 
scribed on the reply card. There is no 
obligation for you to buy any of these 
books and you may cancel your subscrip¬ 
tion any time. Mail the special reply form 
.today for a 10 -day FREE examination. 


nnt! burrows into 
sand dunes to keep cool during 
the day, with its huge cars con¬ 
ducting away excess heat. 

The Great Harrier 


fascinating fish, 
including this carpet 
shark. It relies on 
the camouflaging 
seaweetl-like fringe 
of skin around its 
mouth to remain 


As desolate anti dramatic as a 
lunar landscape is this area of the 
Soviet ileserts nntl mountains. One 
portion of this area is so harsh 
it's called Iinrsn Kel'mes—the 
place of no return. 


Capyhnrns found in the Anuizo 
are the world’s largest rodents, 
growing to a length of four feet 
weight of 160 pounds. • 


Howler monkey in the 
Amazon forest. One 
variety of monkey four 
here uses its "hands" 
to box with its enemies 


The ghnrinl crocodile fountl in the 
"moist lands" ut the base of the 
Himalayas grows to 20 feet and is 
fearsome to behold—yet if 
approached by a human, it will 
simply sink into the water. 


The Cannon Hall Tree of 
the Amazon—so named 
because its fruit are ns 
hard as iron and fall to the 
ground with a loud crash. 


AMAZON 





French novelist Serge Groussard, in The 
Blood of Israel (William Morrow & Com¬ 
pany, Inc., SI2.50), has taken the massacre 
of the Israeli athletes at the Munich Olym¬ 
pic Games as a vehicle for raw sensation¬ 
alism. The dust-jacket blurb promises that 
now "The world can consider what it saw 
and try to understand.” In fact, the reader 
seeking understanding will tear the volume 
in half after 100 pages, as incensed at the au¬ 
thor as at the terrorists. 

The work is a soggy heap of stilted inter¬ 
views, official reports and maddening polem¬ 
ics, all slathered with Groussard's grandil¬ 
oquent pity, as when he describes the 
captives’ forced walk to the helicopters: 
"... Halfin, with his thin face and eyes 
that gave out a strangely sharp dark bril¬ 
liance, burning with soul; and Springer, the 
Fighting Jew of every war, the hero of the 
Warsaw Ghetto, with his remarkable chis¬ 
eled, kneaded, sculptured face, and that smile 
of his, just plain untamable, that over¬ 
whelmed all the eyewitnesses, a smile elo¬ 
quent enough to bring the whole world the 
faith of Israel.” 

By contrast, the Arab terrorists are char¬ 
acterized as whining, posturing and animal¬ 
istic. This turgid style, intended to augment 


M8K1AIK 

by KENNY MOORE 


A REPROOF BY AN OLYMPIAN: IT SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN HISTORY, NOT HISTRIONICS 

the reader's concern and sympathy, is so ex¬ 
cessive that after 458 pages it has done the 
opposite. Any aim of improved understand¬ 
ing has failed. All possible literary or jour¬ 
nalistic intentions have failed, destroyed by 
what seems to be Groussard’s incipient para¬ 
noia. He includes leering innuendo—for ex¬ 
ample, that the terrorists had help from some 
unnamed Olympic delegation. And he in¬ 
trudes upon the narrative with inappropriate 
first-person details: old war stories, the route 
his cab driver took to the airport. 

Emotional excess might be overlooked if 
Groussard came up with some new informa¬ 
tion, but his research, though voluminous, 
is stale. The facts he found crucial were al¬ 
ready known. The choice of the site for the 
attempted rescue—dimly lit Fiirstcnfeld- 


bruck air base—was poor. As a result of un¬ 
derestimating the number of terrorists (po¬ 
lice had guessed four or five; there were 
eight), the German authorities assigned only 
five sharpshooters to the ambush. These 
marksmen had no infra-red night sights, so 
were rendered ineffective when the terrorists 
shot out the lights. 

These were blunders. But they were ad¬ 
mitted in the report released by the Ger¬ 
man government. Groussard can find no 
answers to the important questions. Who 
planned the terrorists’ attack? What was 
the thinking of the crisis staff as the day 
wore on? What were the human character 
clashes that determined decisions under pres¬ 
sure? He can penetrate neither the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrilla movements' web of half- 
truths nor the Germans’ refusal to go beyond 
official reports. Unaccountably, he rages on, 
ending with a final hint that Germany had 
a part in engineering the later skyjacking 
that forced release to Libya of the three 
surviving terrorists. 

The Israeli athletes and coaches murdered 
in Munich were exemplary men, Olympians, 
and behaved that day with awesome dignity 
and courage. They deserve a far better me¬ 
morial than this wretched book. END 



"The Sportables" are seven brand-new black and white television sets from 
RCA-featuring two models with battery packs built right into their bases. Pull the 
plug on either AC/DC model and you'll still get up to four hours of great viewing 
An advanced VHF tuner helps keep the picture clear almost everywhere it goes 
See the entire RCA line, including the smart, new, indoor "Sportables' (AC only) Solid StateTV 
with the same great picture and sound. Now showing at your RCA Dealer. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Strike! You'll like the feel of 
the Tornado" bowling ball by 
Ebonite It's yours for B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. To 
see over 1000 gifts, write for 
free Gift CataTog: Box 12, 
Louisville, KY 40201. 


Filter Kings, 16 mg. "tar 1.0 mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr. 75 











Economy doesn’t 
have to be dull. 


On the bright side, we call your attention to the AMC Matador Coupe. 

The one mid-size car with a distinctive and different styling. With sweeping 
clean lines. Low profile. And plenty of window area for all around vision. 

On the economy side, we call your attention to the Matador's economical 
six-cylinder engine. It’s got plenty of power to get down the road, but its slow 
to empty the gas tank. And with a 24.5 gallon tank, the Matador goes a long way 
on a tank of gas. 

Which means they're fewer dull moments spent at filling stations. 

But the most important economy measure is found in the glove 
compartment. 

Your personal copy of the exclusive AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN: 




AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 

To us at American Motors, and to our dealers, the exclusive AMC BUYER 
PROTECTION PLAN means a commitment to our customers. 

AMC’s exclusive BUYER PROTECTION PLAN means that AMC will fix or 
replace free any part, except tires, for 12 months or 12,000 miles whether the part 
is defective, or just plain wears out under normal use and service. 


The following parts and services are covered against factory defects or failure due to wear for 12 months or 12.000 miles’ 


Parts fixed or replaced free. 


Services provided free. 




AMC 

GM 

FORD 

CHRYSLER 


AMC 

GM 

FORD CHRYSLER 

Engine/Drive train 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Wheel alignment 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Spark plugs 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Wheel balancing 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Shock absorbers 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Align headlights 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Brake linings 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Adjust carburetor 

Yes 

NO 

No 

No 

Clutch linings 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Adjust distributor 

Yes 

NO 

No 

No 

Wiper blades 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Adjust brakes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

All light bulbs 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Adjust clutch 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Hoses & Belts 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Adjust transmission bands 

Yes 

NO 

No 

No 

P BUYER PROTECTION PLAN is reg 
'Chrysler coverage is 12 months Un 

U S Pat and Tm Ofl 
limited mileage 

Adjust & tighten belts 
Tighten nuts & bolts 

Yes 

Yes 

NO 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

General Motors has 5 year/60 000 mile coverage 


Free loaner car 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

on certain 140 co. in engines 




Trip Interruption Protection Yes 

No 

No 

No 


AMC A Matador 






LW Harper 


H « classift-bourbon. 
.mo’oth lis taste is so 


UV Harp 

Incrrdibl 


86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey O 1975 I.W. Harper Distilling Co.. 


finCflt makes the act of oiving a 
‘“rerfjoy, and the )on of £tting a 
,..*i pleasure*. 

Bicentennial 
Limited Edition Barrel 




This year. I.W. Harper is offering 
you the rare opportunity to give 
this exclusive Bicentennial 
limited edition barrel. Inside 
you'll find a fifth of magnificent 
I.W. Harper bourbon, specially 
aged for 130 months. 

Only a limited number of these 
handsome collector’s items exist 
They are not available in every 
stale. So. when you buy your gifts 
be sure to set one aside for your 
own collection. 


Q,0VD 


- KENTUCKY . 
5Tr aight bourbon 
WHISKEY 


It s always a pleasure 


i w u. is** notni' »• , jW v 

"AHrc* pwnujwn 





fiRTTfiLK 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 


THE RESURRECTION OF AN ARTIST BURIED 
IN AN UNMARKED GRAVE IN NEW JERSEY 


James Edward Buttersworth was a fortunate 
man. Imagine being alive with the eye of 
an artist and a love of ships during the span 
of years that included the (lowering of the 
age of commercial sail, the blossoming of 
towering sloops and schooners impossi¬ 
ble to maintain today and bizarre experi¬ 
ments as designers coped with the transition 
to steam. In every harbor goods and hu¬ 
man traffic moved by water in craft of all 
conceivable shapes, sizes and types. For 60 
years—from the 1830s into the '90s But- 
tersworth captured the panorama in meticu¬ 
lous detail, yet with a sense of mood and ac¬ 
tion that lifted his work beyond mere mari¬ 
time portraiture. 

James Edward Buttersworth is again for¬ 
tunate. now for being resurrected by anoth¬ 
er lover of ships and the sea, Rudolph J. 


Schaefer. Schaefer’s book J. E. Buttersworth, 
19th Century Marine Painter (Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity Press, S75) is the first glimpse we have 
of the artist as a man. because on his death 
Buttersworth sank swiftly into obscurity. 
Not a scrap of written information concern¬ 
ing his life other than official documents has 
come to light, yet from genealogical records, 
interviews with descendants and a study of 
the paintings themselves, Schaefer has traced 
JF.B his own affectionate nickname from 
childhood in England to an unmarked grave 
in North Bergen, N.J. 

Schaefer is himself a sailor, winner of the 
1934 Bermuda Race in Edlu, and more re¬ 
cently builder of a replica of the yacht Amer¬ 
ica, which JLB depicted winning the 100 
Guinea Cup Race off the Isle of Wight in 
1851. Throughout the book text is used spar¬ 
ingly "descriptive captions," as Schaefer 
calls them but there are occasional inserts 
of historical lore to place a story-telling scene 
in context. The black and white and color 
plates, chosen both by periods and to be rep¬ 
resentative of J EB's output, are astonishingly 
varied when there is so much sameness in 
subject matter. What the paintings have in 


common is detail in the vessels, and imag¬ 
ination in their setting. JEB was a master 
draftsman. Each reef point, every seam in 
the sails, each taut line of rigging is drawn 
with a clarity to rival the technique of the 
17th-century Dutch perfectionist Jan Steen, 
but some sky and sea effects are reminiscent 
of Turner. The use of broken clouds with 
sun shafting through, and contrast of colors 
to create dramatic effects, seems to indicate 
that after the discipline required to render 
the principal subject with F:I6 sharpness 
JEB became intoxicated by the freedom to 
create. While sometimes the tumultuous 
skies and cresting seas have slight counter¬ 
part in nature, they heighten the sense of 
movement, w ithout offending a sailor's eye. 

Although it cannot be said Rudy Schae¬ 
fer "discovered" JEB the painter as the 
soaring prices of .11 Bs in recent years would 
attest (they sell in the S20.000 range) his 
investigative reportingand comprehensive il¬ 
lustrative presentation will increase the au¬ 
dience of one of America's foremost marine 
artists. This is a book for all who respond to 
the salt spray of a vanished past, a lovely 
tome for armchair voyaging. END 




Big George dominates both boards. 
Vfearing Puma Paws. 


What helps give Big George McGinnis his 
great hands? His feet He gets extra spring 
and fancy footwork out of his Puma basket¬ 
ball shoes 

Pumas are made for comfort, as well as 
agility. They have a foam insole and arch. 


plus padded tongue, collar and Achilles 
tendon pad Leather or canvas, low cut or 
high top. on the court or on the street; your 
feet are in good hands when you wear Pumas. 

For free color catalog write to Beconta. 
Inc.. 50 Executive Blvd.. Elmsford, N Y. 10523 








Holding down the weight of a 10-speed is a tough 
engineering job That"s why a typical "lightweight cycle" 
sold in the U S. can easily weigh 36 to 42 lbs and 
often more 

Shown above is an un-typical cycle: The Viscount 
Aerospace Pro. British craftsmen used exotic aerobatic 
aircraft alloys (like chrome molybdenum fuselage 
tubing) and high precision machining techniques to 
hold its weight down to a sleek 22.75 lbs* 

Can 14 to 20 lbs. make a real difference? Ask your 
legs and lungs. Thaf s where riders on heavy 36- to 
40-pounders really feel it 

By contrast, the competition-light Viscount is super 
efficient For high acceleration. And smooth hill climbing 


as you pass the tired riders of overweight machines. And 
that's the whole point no-sweat ease of motion 

Whether you ride for fun. transportation, or exercise— 
remember, we took it off so you could get it on 
Test ride the Viscount now before the Christmas 
rush. Prices start at $139** 

For the name and location of your nearest dealer, 
call toll free (800) 854-3325! In California, call collect 
(714) 522-9267. 

VISCOUNT AEROSPACE CYCLES 

Flying Machines in the British Tradition 

Distributed by vbmaha 

•f? 1/2' frame without toe clips "McniocM^ suggested retail prices $139-5240. 





In South Africa 
a Coloured tennis player 
was chosen to represent his 
country at the Wimbledon 
Junior Championships,1975. 


Peter Lamb is one of 
South Africa's brightest 
tennis prospects. Not only 
did he play at Wimbledon, he 
did very well at the European 
Junior Championships in 
Berlin and on the American 
Junior Circuit. 

So if somebody tells you 
progress isn't being made in 
South African sport you can 
tell them they're ignorant of 
the real facts. Uninformed 
opinion prevents South 
African sportsmen of all 
races from full participation 
in international sporting 
events. 

Put the facts together 
and you'll realize we all 
deserve to play together. 


Committee 
for fairness 
in sport 


CFFS 



Published by GPE Wolmarans. 
Director. Committee for 
Fairness in Sport. 

P-O. Box 23937. Joubert Park. 2044. 
South Africa. 



Protect your car 
with a piece of the Rock. 

Introducing Prudential Property and Casualty Insurance! 



Now you can insure your car 
with a piece of the Rock. 
Because now a Prudential 
agent can provide you with 
automobile insurance. And 
isn't it good to know that 
you can get automobile, 
homeowners', renters' and 
personal catastrophe insurance 
through the person you 
trust with your life! 

Modernize 
your insurance. 

Is your car insurance up to 
date? For that matter, has 
your home insurance kept up 
with the increasing value of 
your home? In fact, how long 
has it been since an agent sat 
down with you and reviewed 
the insurance protection you 
now have for your auto, home 
and personal property? A 
Prudential agent can help you 
protect your possessions with 
the same care and planning 
that goes into your life and 
health insurance programs. 


Individual service. 

Prudential's service 
combines the 
personal attention 
of the agent in 
determining your 
insurance needs 
with the speed and 
efficiency of modern 
techniques and equip¬ 
ment.Take auto and home 
claims, for example. 
Prudential has special phone 
numbers you can call, day 
or night. Fact: Three out of four 
policyholders' claims are handled 
by phone. Fact: In most cases, 
there's not even a form to fill out! 
You may save money, too! 
Prudential's rates compare favorably 
with those of other companies for 
comparable auto and homeowners' 
policies. Your local Prudential office 
will gladly give you more information 
on a piece of the Rock for your 
home or car. Call today. 


'Available in most states. 


Prudential Property and Casualty Insurance Company. 


Prudential 


Lite Health Auto Home 









In South Africa 
more Blackgolfers play 
on the PGA circuit 
than anywhere else 
in the world. 


Golfers from all over the 
world play in the ten 
tournaments of the South 
African PGA circuit. And 
amongst them are a lot of 
Black pro's - local and 
international. More Blacks, in 
fact, than compete on the 
American circuit. 

So if somebody tells you 
progress isn't being made in 
South African sport you can 
tell them they're ignorant of 
the real facts. Uninformed 
opinion prevents South 
African sportsmen of all races 
from full participation in 
international sporting events. 

Put the facts together 
and you'll realize we all 
deserve to play together, 


Committee 
for fairness 
in sport 

CFFS 
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Edited bj SARAH PILEGGI 


BAN THE BULL 

The two-year-old ban on blacking out 
pro football games is due to expire 
Dec. 31. Renewal, perhaps permanent, 
is now under congressional consider¬ 
ation. and Rep. Torbert Macdonald's 
House Communications Subcommittee 
has been listening to testimony from in¬ 
terested parties. Most interested of all 
was the NFL's Pete Rozelle, who looked 
the committee straight in itseyes and said 
that NFL clubs had lost S9 million in two 
years, mostly because of a drop in season- 
ticket sales attributable to the lifting of 
local TV blackouts. 

“Pure baloney,” said an angry Mac¬ 
donald la\eT. "The legislation is not 
hurting them one iota. They can't show 
it. We were given a snow job, not a 
statement." 

In the course of his testimony Rozelle 
pointed to Kansas City, Miami and At¬ 
lanta as the cities with the greatest losses 
in season-ticket sales and said the black¬ 
out ban was the reason. Said Macdon¬ 
ald, “Rozelle failed to mention that Kan¬ 
sas City had a disastrous season last year 
or that it imposed the blackout on every 
home game. So the club was totally un¬ 
affected by the law last season.” Rozelle 
might also have mentioned that Miami 
televised only three games, and that At¬ 
lanta's record, 3-11, was one of the worst 
in pro football. 

Meanwhile, on their own, two Vander¬ 
bilt economists, C. Elton Hinshaw and 
John J. Siegfried, have used “multiple 
linear regression analysis" to discredit 
the NFL's old argument against the 
blackout ban, which is that live televis¬ 
ing of home games will increase no-shows 
and that the absence of live attendance 
will adversely affect the demand for tick¬ 
ets, as well as television ratings. 

Using 360 NFL games over the 1973 
and 1974 seasons, the period of the ban, 
as their sample data and taking into ac¬ 
count the differences in weather and the 
quality of games, the economists found 
that “weather and game quality influence 
the decision to not show up for the game. 


but televising the game locally has no sig¬ 
nificant effect.” 

Besides, they point out, with what ap¬ 
pears to be understated logic, “To dem¬ 
onstrate that t he anti-blackout law harms 
professional football, it would be neces¬ 
sary to prove that no-shows eventually 
turn into no-buys. There is reason to be 
skeptical of this because games that are 
not sold out are not televised locally, thus 
encouraging ticket purchases.” 

The NFL may have good arguments 
for returning to the old blackout policy, 
but it hasn't come close to convincing 
Congress—or the fans. 

CHIMP CHAMP CHUMPS 

A cynic once remarked that no one ever 
lost money underestimating the intelli¬ 
gence of the American public. 

Well, the Atlanta Braves just about 
did. As part of a program to make “be¬ 
ing at the stadium fun next season," the 
Braves proposed using a chimpanzee 
with his own cute little ball, bat and 
glove, who would sweep the bases in the 
fifth inning with his own cute little 
broom. 



“The reaction has been unbelievable,” 
said Bob Hope, director of public rela¬ 
tions for the Braves, as he announced the 
shelving of the primate proposal. “We 
must have had 50 calls: the telephone was 
ringing all day long with upset season 
ticket-holders on the other end. One guy 
called and said because of the monkey 
he was going to cancel his tickets and he 
would call four other people he knew and 
get them to cancel theirs, too." 

Charge the error to the front office. 

AFTERWORD 

Jocko Conlan, the former National 
League umpire who is now a resident 
of baseball's Hall of Fame and Par¬ 
adise Valley, Ariz., had this to say when 
he was asked whether Luis Tiant had 
balked in the World Series: “He balks 
every time he pitches with a man on. 
Not only docs he fake with his knees, 
but he stops two or three times, which 
is illegal. I hate to say this but I don't 
know how those guys over there [the 
American League] could look at that 
all year and not call it.” 

BLOODHORSE BLUES 

Racing is in trouble on both sides of the 
Atlantic. A report titled “The Future of 
Thoroughbred Racing in the United 
States,” produced by Pugh-Robcrts As¬ 
sociates. a consulting firm, says that the 
growth of the industry in the U.S. has 
surpassed a number of restraining lim¬ 
its—market size, the amount of money 
fans are willing to spend and the supply 
of quality horses. As a result, says the 
report, a long period of consolidation lies 
ahead, during which the number of 
tracks and racing days will be brought 
back into line with the available fans, 
money and horses. The report predicts 
that 17 out of 94 tracks will close by 
1984—two of the 10 large tracks and 15 
of the 84 smaller ones. 

In Britain disaster has already struck. 
There the average cost of keeping one 
horse in training for a year has doubled 
in the last three years—from 53,000 to 
S6.000. (The average cost in the U.S. is 
S9.000.) Yet the average British purse has 
remained stable at SI,500. The situation 
is so far out of hand that recently, at As¬ 
cot, horses worth half a million were rac¬ 
ing for SI,200 in prize money. Further¬ 
more, British owners must pay the 
government 8^ value-added tax on both 
training fees and the purchase price of 
fresh stock. 


continued 




In South Africa 
White and Black 
compete for the 
national amateur 
boxing championships. 


At the 1975 South 
African National Amateur 
Boxing Championships 
boxers of all races competed. 
Two of the current six 
South African titleholders are 
Black. 

So if somebody tells you 
progress isn't being made in 
South African sport you can 
tell them they're ignorant of 
the real facts. Uninformed 
opinion prevents South 
African sportsmen of all races 
from full participation in 
international sporting events. 

Put the facts together 
and you'll realize we all 
deserve to play together 


Committee 
for fairness 
in sport 



Published by. G P E Wolmarans, 
Director. Committee for 
Fairness in Sport. 

P-O. Box 23937. Joubert Park. 2044. 
South Africa. 




SCORECARD continued 


Consequently, fewer horses are being 
maintained in Britain. Eighty percent of 
the yearlings purchased recently at the 
Houghton Sales at Newmarket went 
overseas. Several well-known owners are 
reducing the si/e of their strings drasti¬ 
cally, and one, Ravi Tikkoo, a shipping 
tycoon who owns a major stable, has an¬ 
nounced he will move his entire opera¬ 
tion, 55 horses, from England to France, 
where taxes are lower and purses are 
higher. 

The sport of kings may be getting too 
rich even for royalty. 

STAND-UP JOKE 

Possibly for the first time ever, a soccer 
match has been delayed by laughter. Ten 
thousand Athenian soccer fans, awaiting 
the start of an exhibition match between 
Greek and Chinese all-star teams, had 
risen and were standing in respectful si¬ 
lence as what they took to be the Chi¬ 
nese national anthem reverberated from 
the stadium's loudspeakers. The Chinese 
team on the field, observing all those 
standing Greeks, also came to polite at¬ 
tention, assuming the Greek anthem was 
being played. 

The rolling in the aisles began when a 
lilting female voice rose above the un¬ 
familiar music to extol the virtues of the 
daily use of a local toothpaste. 

The Greeks won anyway, 2-1. 

PAIN IS THE SPUR 

Heel spurs, those devilish little out¬ 
growths of bone that torture athletes, are 
the subject of controversy. Some podia¬ 
trists treat them with cortisone shots, 
others with heel pads, others with sur¬ 
gery. Some try all three. A recent report 
to a podiatry association came out 
strongly for surgery, claiming that while 
about 40'; of the cases could be treated 
successfully, if slowly, without surgery, 
the other 60 r ; required the knife. The 
procedure, the report said, was simple 
and brought rapid relief with ‘'minimal 
discomfort.” 

A contrary opinion holds that such 
treatment may be O.K. for relatively in¬ 
active people, but that for those who reg¬ 
ularly engage in vigorous sport—run¬ 
ning, tennis, basketball, for instance— 
surgery is not the answer. “The h«;el spur 
is not a disease," says Dr. George Shee¬ 
han, a cardiologist who writes a column 
on running and its physical repercussions 
for Runner's World, “but the result of a 
defect in the engineering of the foot. 


Drugs, shots, whirlpool and minisurgery 
are palliative measures good enough for 
civilians and spectators, but the athlete 
will find that getting back to thousands 
of foot strikes an hour requires treating 
the cause and not the effect. The treat¬ 
ment.’ Control the foot and allow for cor¬ 
rect weight bearing. This requires not 
surgery but a flexible, noncompressiblc 
support designed by a podiatrist versed 
in biomechanics.” 

WOMAN'S WORLD 

An interesting new golf course called 
Brandermill on the outskirts of Rich¬ 
mond, Va., has been seeded and is being 
readied for play late this winter. It me¬ 
anders five miles through what is now a 
forest of oak, gum and maple but before 
long will be clusters of town houses, vil¬ 
las and all those other words real estate 
people call the places people live in. 

Although few really worthwhile cours¬ 
es have come out of real estate projects, 
Brandermill arouses interest for a cou¬ 
ple of reasons. For one, it is the work of 
Sea Pines Corp., the outfit that built Har¬ 
bour Town Golf Links on Hilton Head 
Island. For another, the design is by Ron 
Kirby, who for 14 years was associated 
with Robert Trent Jones. For a third and 
perhaps most interesting, the course was 
designed with women in mind. 

Sea Pines made a study of play at its 
other courses and found that women did 
60', of the golfing on them. Usually, the 
only accommodation made for women 
is the construction of tees well in front 
of the men’s, to shorten each hole. Rare¬ 
ly is thought given to adjusting the struc¬ 
ture of each hole so that women face 
more or less the same challenges and are 
required to play the same shots as men. 

Kirby set out to change all that. Bran¬ 
dermill, which can play as long as 6,683 
yards, will be only 5,141 from the wom¬ 
en’s tees. If a bunker narrows the land¬ 
ing area for the average male play**.:__ 
there will be a corresponding narrowing 
in the average women's landing area. If 
a hole requires a driver and a five-iron 
for a man, it will demand the same for a 
woman. And for everyone, the emphasis 
will be on accuracy over distance. 

That done, it’s on to the men’s grill. 

TRIAL BY FIBER 

Here is the test: 

1. Run I 1 /a miles in under 12 minutes. 

2. Do 80 bench jumps over a pole four 
inches higher than the top of kneecap. 


3. Do 50 sit-ups with a 10-pound weigh! 
behind your neck. 

4. Do four pull-ups, palms facing out, 
feet not touching the ground. 

5. Do 40 one-legged knee bends. 

6. Lying on your side, lift the upper part 
of your body 20 times with a five-pound 
weight behind your neck. 

7. Do 15 frog-lifts while hanging from a 
chinning bar—bring knees to chest, then 
extend legs parallel to the ground and 
hold for three seconds. 

8. Do 10 bar-dips on parallel bars, low¬ 
ering your body each time until your el¬ 
bows make a 90-degree angle. 

Congratulations! You have just qual¬ 
ified for the U.S. Women's Alpine ski 
team. 

Last week at Stratton Mountain, Vt. 
seven girls between the ages of 17 
and 21 completed the test in one hour 
and 15 minutes. "This doesn’t mean 
they’ll make the A team." said wom¬ 
en’s Coach Jon Bowerman, who devised 
the test for his prospects. “We are 
just taking a measure of their physical 
condition.” 

An hour later the girls were playing 
soccer. 

EGYPT O, ISRAEL O 

Syracuse tclecaster Dave Cohen was do¬ 
ing a sports show some time back and 
happened to use the old line about a tie 
game being about as satisfying as kiss¬ 
ing your sister. The world news that same 
night was pretty heavy with stories about 
the Secretary of State and negotiations 
going on in the Mideast. Five minutes 
after Cohen left the air he received a 
phone call from an irate viewer who de¬ 
manded. “What’s wrong with Kissin¬ 
ger’s sister ?” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ara Parseghian, on the hiring of USC’s 
John McKay by the Tampa Bay Bucca¬ 
neers, a new NFL franchise: "I am liv¬ 
ing, if barely, testimony to the abilities 
of John McKay.” 

• Tom Apke, Creighton University bas¬ 
ketball coach, about having his younger 
brother Rick on the team: “Well, it’s one 
set of parents I don’t have to worry 
about.” 

• Orville Henry, sports editor of the Ar¬ 

kansas Gazette, on TCU Coach Jim 
Shofncr, whose team has lost 18 straight: 
“He’s such a nice guy. But if they had a 
Naive Bowl, he would coach both 
sides.” end 
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A low distortion amplifier and uniquely designed 
tuned-port speakers—all precisely matched to give this new 
Allegro® system incredibly clear, rich, natural sound. 


You’re looking at the finest 
stereo system Zenith has 
ever brought you. And one 
remarkable part of it is a 
unique stereo receiver. 

The Wedge. 

Its amplifier puts out 12 
watts of power per channel 
(min. RMS) into 8 ohms, yet 
total harmonic distortion is 
held to a low 0.5% or less 
(Power bandwidth: 40 to 
15,000 Hz). 

Zenith’s Allegro speakers, 
with a uniquely designed 
tuned-port, free much of the 
deep, rich bass that many 
other speakers trap inside. 


And they do it so efficiently 
that other systems 
with comparable 
size air-suspension 
speakers need 
amplifiers with 
Tuned port twice the power to 
match Allegro’s overall sound 
performance. 

This system gives you the 
kind of sound you used to 
find only in expensive 
component set ups. Pure 
and full. 

You’ll hear highs you may 
never have heard before in 
modular stereo. Silences so 
clean, you’d probably not even 


know the system was on. 

But more than that. The 
Wedge combines clear, rich 
sound with a complete array 
of built-in features. 

There’s an 8-track tape 
unit that plays and records in 
stereo. Zenith’s precision 
Micro-Touch' tone arm to 
protect records. FM muting, 
to silence background noise 
between stations. 

A sensitive Hi filter that lets 
you switch off high-frequency 
hiss. Plus a large, precise 
tuning meter for more 
accurate station selection. 

Choose from a whole line of 
Zenith Allegro stereo and 
4-channel sound systems, 
with performance and features 
tailored to suit your ears. 

And your budget. 



The quality goes in 


before the name goes on.'*' 



Al* 


Model GR596W. Simulated wood 
with richly-grained walnut finish. 



Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER lO, 1876 


THE BEST OF THEM ALL 


H e throws footballs at a mattress in his attic, he eats 
chili before a game, he says what he thinks, and a lot 
of people do not like the fact that he sometimes runs into 
remote corners of neighboring states before he connects on 
another touchdown pass for the Minnesota Vikings. But 
Fran Tarkenton is, and Fran Tarkenton does, and whether 
any of the oldtimers are going to be able to stomach it or 
not, Fran Tarkenton is on the verge of proving that he might 
be the greatest professional quarterback who ever drew back 
an arm. 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. Baugh. Graham. Unitas. All that stuff. 
But Fran Tarkenton looks better right now in his 15th sea¬ 
son than ever before. His Vikings are the only undefeated 
team in the NFL, and he is getting ready in the next 15 or 
20 minutes to break every meaningful record available to a 
passer. And he still hasn’t come close to being seriously 
injured, despite those journeys into the unknown. Also, he 












And if he's not, he will be, as Fran Tarkenton closes In on the passing records 
of Johnny Unitas while keeping his Vikings unbeaten by DAN JENKINS 


hasn’t always benefited from brilliant receivers, and he calls 
his own plays, and he can sec the whole field better than 
anyone, and he has an amazing touch, and he can throw 
long and short and medium, and he's a leader, and he doesn’t 
panic, and he can make things happen. But mainly he is 
going to own all these passing records, and the critics can 
just shut up. 

The fact is, whether you like a scrambler or not, and 
whether or not you like a guy who throws a lot to his 
backs, and whether you don’t accept a guy who has “nev¬ 
er won the big one," Fran Tarkenton is going to become 
the alltime, lifetime career passer, and you will be able to 
look it up. 

One not so unimportant by-product of what Tarkenton 
is up to these days is the effect all this is having on the Vi¬ 
kings. When last seen, out there in Green Bay, Wis., they 
were 7-0 with the best and most confident club Coach Bud 

continued 







Marinaro went over the top against Pack. 


THE BEST onOnued 

Grant has put together, and looking very 
much like one of the Super Bowl entries. 
It might be early for talk of this nature, 
but who else in the National Conference 
do you want to get excited about? 

Last Sunday the Vikings went into 
what figured to be their usual physical 
battle with the Packers, and all Tarken- 
ton did was have the best day he has had 
all year, and by doing so, kept the Vi¬ 
kings rolling along with a 28-17 victory. 
Tarkenton did it like this: he hit the first 
seven passes he threw, he hit 11 of the 
first 12, 16 of the first 18, and so on like 
that to finish up with 24 completions out 
of 30 attempts, for 285 yards and three 
touchdowns. 

It all goes back to his toys in the attic. 
"In the off-season," Fran says, "I get on 
my knees and throw 20 or 30 balls a day 
at a mattress." But you don’t scramble 
on your knees, Fran. ‘‘1 scramble to keep 
from getting tackled." But people don’t 
like for you to scramble, Fran. "People 
like Johnny Unitas," he says. 

It isn’t easy to get Tarkenton to talk 
about Tarkenton until he has talked 
about the Vikings, who have only be¬ 
come a consistently fine team since he es¬ 
caped from the New York Giant penal 
colony and returned to them. First, there¬ 
fore, we must hear about the Vikings. 

It may corneas a surprise to most peo¬ 
ple, but the Vikings have subtly turned 
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into a young team. There are still an¬ 
tiques around, like the defensive ends 
Carl Eller and Jim Marshall and thcline- 
backers Roy Winston and Wally Hilgen- 
berg. a safety. Paul Krause, and the cen¬ 
ter, Mick Tingclhoff. Their continued 
presence is what keeps the average age 
of the squad at 26.5 years, which is not 
high compared to. say, the Washington 
Redskins. 

But look who is gone—Gary Larsen, 
Milt Sunde, Grady Alderman, Bill 
Brown, Oscar Reed and Mike Eiscneid, 
all of them retired, waived, traded orsim- 
ply not signed. Meanwhile, the new Vi¬ 
kings are being raved about by the older 
Vikings, and some of them are causing 
their elders to perform with a vigor de¬ 
fying their years. 

The youth of the Vikings centers 
around five or six guys. In the backfield, 
for example, there is the combination of 
Brent McClanahan-Ed Marinaro to go 
along with Chuck Foreman. McClana- 
han, once he learns to stop trying to run 
over stadium portals, will be what Dave 
Osborn was, only swifter, and Marinaro 
is a fine receiver. Foreman, of course, is 
the first breakaway threat in Minnesota 
since the emigrants. 

In the offensive line you have to dwell 
on John Ward, who was not available 
last season because of an injury. He can 
take over for Tingelhoff at center any¬ 
time Bud Grant wishes, but currently he 
starts at guard. Another blossomer is 
Steve Craig, a tight end who backs up 
Stu Voigt and could probably start for 
half the teams in the NFL. 

All this is fine, but most good teams— 
teams that consistently reach the play¬ 
offs—do it with defense, and the Vikings 
are no different. The fact is that the Vi¬ 
kings could lose an Eller or a Marshall, 
and both Winston and Hilgenberg, to¬ 
morrow, and they might well be better 
off. Their No. 1 draft choice, Mark Mul- 
laney, a defensive end from Colorado 
Slate, is already just a few votes shy of 
being admitted into the Hall of Fame, 
counting just the votes from Blooming¬ 
ton, Minn., that is. And the Vikings are 
absolutely certain that their backup line¬ 
backers arc better than anyone's. Matt 
Blair and Fred McNeill, especially. 

Earlier last week, after a Viking prac¬ 
tice. as he sat in Eddie Webster’s Peanut 
Bar near the stadium, cracking s.iells, 
Tarkenton spoke of all the reasons 
why these Vikings are so improved over 
the team that disappointed so many 


people in the last two Super Bowls. 

"Depth alone makes us belter." Tar¬ 
kenton said. "I think my arm is healthy. 
It wasn't last year. John Ward makes us 
better at guard. Doug Sutherland has de¬ 
veloped as a first-rate member of the 
front four and can stand right up there 
with Alan Page. Bobby Bryant is back 
in the secondary. That’s a big, big thing. 
Jim Marshall played all last season with 
pneumonia. Neil Clabo was a real find 
as a rookie punter. McClanahan and 
Marinaro. We’ve got the six best line¬ 
backers in football. Depth. You can't say 
enough about depth." 

Nor can you ever say enough about 
Fran Tarkenton. He retains an enthusi¬ 
asm for the game that is unmatched 
among quarterbacks. For a man in his 
15th season, you would expect him to 
show some signs of wear or scars of bat¬ 
tle. or perhaps even a jadedness in his 
altitude, but he is as vibrant as ever. 

"I'm a fan as much as anything," Fran 
said. "I really love the game. I love to 
follow it as much as play it. I wanted to 
be a football player from the time I can 
remember. Playing a touch game in an 
alley with just two kids when I was five 
years old, I knew I wanted to play foot¬ 
ball." And he has never been too badly 
injured to be able to play. 

"I stay in shape, if that's part of the 


Foreman went hither and yon for 165 yards. 



reason," he said. "Probably it's luck. I’m 
physically strong. I have strong legs. 
Maybe that's helped. Stand-up quarter¬ 
backs have stood in the pocket and got¬ 
ten hurt. I’ve scrambled, and I haven’t. I 
never scrambled with any design. I was 
trying to complete a pass, to move the 
team. But it's interesting. The oldtimers 
have never accepted me as a good quar¬ 
terback because I've run out of the pock¬ 
et too often. All that does is amuse me.” 

They are not going to accept Tarken- 
ton breaking all of those records that be¬ 
long to Unitas, either, but he is surely 
going to break them, and in fewer sea¬ 
sons, and when he does, he will have done 
it playing on some far worse teams than 
Unitas ever did, and throwing to receiv¬ 
ers who are never likely to take their 
places alongside Raymond Berry and 
Lenny Moore. 

The two major records for a quarter¬ 
back to covet are career touchdown pass¬ 
es and career completions. Unitas holds 
those records. In his 18 seasons he com¬ 
pleted 290 touchdown passes and his life¬ 
time total of completions is 2,830. 

When Tarkenton left the field last Sun¬ 
day his lifetime completions came to 
2,781. Putting the computer to that, you 
find that Tarkenton needs only to hit 
Foreman or Jim Lash or John Gilliam 
for an average of eight catches a game 
over the second half of the regular sea¬ 
son, and the record will be his. 

As for touchdown passes, which might 
be the equivalent of home-run hitting, 
Tarkenton now needs only 11 to surpass 
Unitas after he got his 12th, 13th and 14th 
of the season Sunday. If you consider 
that Tarkenton is going to play on a while 
longer, the world can surely look forward 
to his becoming the first man to throw 
300 lifetime touchdown passes. 

So why won't anybody name a candy 
bar after him? 

"People don't like to admit that foot¬ 
ball teams get better every year," Fran 
said. "I promise you that athletes today 
are far superior to what they used to be. 
There were great players in every era, of 
course, but the linemen weren't what they 
are now. Guys today work out the year 
around. They go to health clubs instead 
of beer taverns. They're bigge. and fast¬ 
er. They’re smarter. You don't see line¬ 
men with fat bellies anymore." 

But what about quarterbacks? 

"I think Unitas was the best,” Fran 
said. "But he didn't see the zones and 
subtle defenses wc see. He got a lot of 


one-on-one coverage. He didn’t see the 
pass rush we see." 

Tarkenton said he would take Oak¬ 
land’s Ken Stabler for his ability to move 
a team, simple as that. Also for the va¬ 
riety of balls he can throw. He likes the 
unselfishness of Bob Griese at Miami. 
"We may never know how great Griese 
is because he plays behind the greatest 
offensive line ever, and he only has to 
throw 10 passes a game." 

He said if you wanted the most tena¬ 
cious, competitive guy around, you 
might come up with Billy Kilmer at 
Washington. "He'll wobble one in there 
somehow," Fran said. For courage, what 
about Joe Namath? "Courage," he said, 
"and the ability to lay the 25-yard ball 
in there.” 

And how would history remember 
Fran Tarkenton, inasmuch as it is going 
to downplay the records? 

"I’d like to be thought of as a good 
one," he said. “I hate to think I won’t 
be unless 1 win a Super Bowl. You know, 
this team could w in a Super Bowl, but I 
don't know that I would have made a 
bigger contribution to football by being 
a part of it than I did a couple of sea¬ 
sons in New York when we went 9-5 and 
7-7 with no football players." 

Happiness for a quarterback, natural¬ 
ly, is having yourself surrounded by re¬ 
ceivers like Gilliam and Voigt and backs 
like Foreman and Marinaro who can also 
catch the ball. Against the Packers, Tar- 
kenton’s ability to find these people when 
he needed them was the principal thing 
that kept the Vikings undefeated. 

At the risk of sounding repetitious, 
having Tarkenton is like having a coach 
on the field. As Minnesota's offensive co¬ 
ordinator, Jerry Burns, says, “Certainly 
nobody today has seen more than Fran 
has. When we set up a game plan. I sug¬ 
gest what I think the running game ought 
to be, but Fran knows as much as any¬ 
one about what will work with the pass¬ 
ing game. We manage to put together 
something that he’s comfortable with.” 

When Tarkenton had his ritual bowl 
of chili the night before the game at Chili 
John’s in beautiful downtown Green 
Bay. he couldn't help but dwell on how 
he might feast on the young Packer sec¬ 
ondary. Some say that feasting on the 
current Packers is easier than feasting at 
Chili John's, and Tarkenton proved as 
much on Sunday. 

It would not be fair to suggest the vic- 
loiy was an easy one. The Vikings had 



Gilliam went slightly bananas after TD grab. 


to come from behind twice, from 10-7 
and 17-14, but it never seemed that they 
were out of control. Receivers were open 
everywhere, and especially when Tarken¬ 
ton needed them to be. 

His three touchdown passes were of an 
assortment that only Tarkenton, per¬ 
haps, could have thrown today. The first 
was a play action to the right where he 
zinged one in from five yards to Voigt. 
The second was a drop-back, a floater 
over the head of the defender into the 
arms of Gilliam in the end zone. And the 
third was a typical old-fashioned Tarken¬ 
ton scramble. Running around, bringing 
the stadium to its feet, and then, as only 
a man with a still-good arm can do. fir¬ 
ing one for 10 yards to Foreman, who 
caught it just on the line, inundated by 
people in green shirts. 

And so Fran Tarkenton and the Vi¬ 
kings press on. wondering if they can 
finally do it all. "Getting through the 
playoffs is the hardest part,” he claimed. 
"That's where the real pressure is. We’ve 
gone into two Super Bowls now and 
we've lost our edge both times. Maybe 
it's because there's two weeks between 
the conference championship and the Su¬ 
per Bowl, I don't know. Maybe that's 
why there's never really been a great Su¬ 
per Bowl game." Tarkenton would like 
one more opportunity to do something 
about all that. END 
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BABY, THERE’S GOLD OUTSIDE 

He is just a weanling, but under the hammer he goes next week—the first colt sired by the wondrous Secretariat 
to be so/d at public auction. Pre-sale speculation puts a fancy price tag on him by WILLIAM F. REED 


F or weeks now. horsemen from 
around the world have been stopping 
by E. V. Benjamin's Big Sink Farm near 
Versailles, Ky. to have a look at a baby 
race horse who won’t even be a year 
old, officially, until New Year’s Day, 
or, in actuality, until next April 21. 
"They’ve been droolin’, too,” says Ben¬ 
jamin with a smile and a wink. The colt 
is a winsome little fellow, bright-eyed and 
frisky, possessed already of the looks and 
stride that inspire old bluegrass horse¬ 
men to dreams of glory. 

He is a son of the unforgettable Sec¬ 
retariat. out of the fine race mare Chou 
Croute (French for sauerkraut), and on 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 11, he will be¬ 
come the first Secretariat colt to be sold 
at public auction. The first filly, con¬ 
signed by E. Barry Ryan’s Normandy 
Farm, goes under the hammer the night 
before. And so begins the next install¬ 
ment of the story of the wonder horse 
who in 1973 became the first Triple 
Crown winner in 25 years, w ho took the 
Belmont by a runaway 31 lengths, won 
16of 21 races,earned SI.316,808 and was 
syndicated as a stallion for S6.08 mil¬ 
lion—SI90,000 for each share. 

"There’s gonna be some excitement. 
I'll tell you,” says Benjamin. "Talk about 
your look of eagles, well, this Chou 
Croute dude has it. Whoever gets him 
ought to be thrilled to death. As Lucion 
Laurin (Secretariat's trainer] says, he just 
wants to live long enough to see this colt 
hit the racetrack.” 

In recent weeks, a popular bluegrass 
pastime has been trying to guess how' 
much the Secretariat-Chou Croute 
weanling (Benjamin calls him Triple Sec) 
w ill bring at Keeneland's fall sale and sec¬ 
ond-guessing Benjamin's strategy of sell¬ 
ing the colt now instead of waiting for 
next summer's select yearling auction. 
Triple Sec is insured for S600.000 by 
Lloyd’s of London, and Benjamin, nat¬ 
urally, wouldn't be unhappy if he goes 
for that much or more. “All the Secre¬ 
tariats might sell for between S500.000 
and a million," says J. B. Faulconer, 
whose Lexington bloodstock agency 
owns a share in the sire. 


"The breeding on this colt is superb,’’ 
adds Faulconer. "Of all the marcs sent 
to Secretariat, Chou Croute has to rank 
as one of the best. I’m sure E.V. wants 
to sell now to get a jump on everyone 
else, and because he figures he can get 
just as much now as he could when the 
colt gets to be a yearling. On the other 
hand, the buyers will be thinking they can 
get a better price by buying now. It 
should be interesting.” 

To the public, Benjamin probably is 
not as well known as his brother Edward, 
who gained a measure of fame in 1971 
when Canonero II, a colt he bred and 
sold for only SI,200, won the Kentucky 
Derby and the Preakncss. But it is E.V,, 
not Edward, w ho has been the more suc¬ 
cessful breeder. Two decades ago he 
abandoned his salt, chemical and oil 
businesses in Louisiana to become a Ken¬ 
tucky gentleman, and thanks in part to 
the advice of a canny friend, the late Bull 
Hancock, but mostly because of his own 
acumen, Benjamin has bred some nice 
horses and turned some tidy profits at 
the 500-acrc Big Sink spread. In one of 
his more spectacular moves he bought a 
mare for SI 1,000 and sold her for S350,- 
000. Last summer he marketed SI.3 mil¬ 
lion worth of yearlings at the Kccneland 
sales. 

This kind of shrewd dealing enables 
E.V., at 66, to support a life-style in the 
old bluegrass manner. When he moved 
to Big Sink in 1955, the main house was 
so rundown, he says, that "we shot rats 
in the dining room." Today his pastures 
are dappled with mares and foals worth 
millions, and his house is a movie-set 
mansion with tall columns, expensive 
furniture and paintings and a butler who 
materializes in the paneled den with a 
tray of Bloody Marys at the push of a 
buzzer. 

A businessman first. Benjamin spices 
his Southern draw I w ith curse words, pre¬ 
fers Scotch to bourbon and once topped 
a sale because he thought the buyers 
weren't bidding high enough on one of 
his horses. "The idea is to make mon¬ 
ey," he says, "either at the farm or on 
the racetrack." Nonetheless, he takes 


pride in the quality of his products. He 
buys outstanding marcs, breeds to the 
best stallions and has a high batting av¬ 
erage. Of the 73 mares bred last spring 
at Big Sink, 67 are in foal. "How many 
farms can say that?" he asks. The Sec¬ 
retarial colt’s mother, Chou Croute, was 
the best runner ever raised by Benjamin. 
On the track she was a marvelous blend 
of speed and strength; although best 
known as a sprinter, she won at every 
distance from six furlongs to I Vs miles in 
the early 1970s. In her most memorable 
efTbrl, the 1972 Fall Highwcight at Bel¬ 
mont, she carried 131 pounds and still 
beat colts. At her peak Chou Croute was 
ranked above such stars as Typecast and 
Convenience on Racing Secretary Tom¬ 
my Trotter’s free handicap list. "She was 
the best race marc anyone ever had," as¬ 
serts Benjamin. "She was more than just 
a sprinter, she was some kind of filly." 

Apparently she is some kind of moth¬ 
er, too. Retired in 1973, she delivered her 
first foal, a colt by the estimable Damas¬ 
cus, w ith no assistance. Her second, the 
Secretariat colt, was born at 10:25 p.m. 
on April 21 without a hitch. "She just 
spits ’em out like nothin’,” says Benja¬ 
min fondly. 

Since Secretariat was syndicated be¬ 
fore he won the Triple Crown, Benja¬ 
min's investment in him was a consid¬ 
erable gamble. He wanted to buy one of 
the 32 shares as soon as he was contact¬ 
ed by Seth Hancock, son of his old friend 
Bull and heir to the reins at Claiborne 
Farm. However, the $190,000 tab was 
too steep for him to go it alone, so he en¬ 
listed two partners Mrs. George Pros- 
kaucr of Akron, Ohio and a New York 
banker who chooses to remain anony¬ 
mous. Each shareholder has the right to 
send one marc to Secretariat every year 
of his breeding life. (This year Benjamin 
et til. won an extra mating with Secre¬ 
tariat in a drawing among shareholders.) 

In the spring of 1974, his first season 
at stud. Secretariat was bred to 36 of the 
world's best marcs. Shareholders who 
did not choose to send a mare to Sec¬ 
retariat got a substantial return on their 
investments right off the bat by selling 
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their seasons for S100.000 or so to other 
breeders. 

When the foals began to arrive early 
this year—30 of them—most of the own¬ 
ers decided to keep their Secretariats and 
race them. First reports are that they arc 
a good-looking lot, with not a crooked 
leg among them. Not surprisingly, how¬ 
ever, there are some hard-luck tales, e.g ., 
two of the Secretariats died shortly after 
they were foaled. While other breeders 
planned to sell theirs next summer at 
Keeneland or Saratoga. Benjamin and 
Ryan chose the weanling sale instead. 
Ryan's is a filly out of the mare Zest II; 
she probably will bring less than Benja¬ 
min's colt. For Benjamin, having such an 
animal on hand has been an experience 
as nerve-racking as it has been exhilarat¬ 
ing. He canceled most of his travel plans 
in order to stay home and watch over 
the colt. 

"I can't afford to keep a million-dol- 
lar horse around," says Benjamin. 
“We’re breaking the Damascus-Chou 
Croute colt right now, and I just can't 


keep two. Lots of things can happen be¬ 
tween now and next summer. Besides, 
with the breeding this colt has. I've been 
told that he’ll bring about as much now 
as he would later. Maybe even more, be¬ 
cause a man who buys him now can break 
him and train him exactly the way he 
wants to.” 

On a blustery, overcast morning not 
long ago Benjamin had a groom bring 
the colt up to the mansion so some 
visitors could have a look. “He's got his 
dam’s big, strong rear end," said Ben¬ 
jamin. “That's where Chou Croute got 
her power. But his head and neck and 
legs arc from Secretariat. Look at the legs 
that Secretariat puts on his horses. I’ve 
never seen more perfect hind legs. He's 
gonna be a big, tall colt. I just can't fault 
him.” 

For the first few months of his life, the 
foal nursed while Chou Croute grazed in 
a paddock. On the morning of Oct. 11, 
he was weaned. The moon was in just 
the right phase, in the opinion of farm 
manager Lucien Campbell, so the colt 


was tranquilized at 8 a.m. and Chou 
Croute was led off 90 minutes later. By 2 
p.m. the colt was eating hay in his stall, 
with only an occasional plaintive whin¬ 
ny over the loss of his mother. “Wean¬ 
ing was the last big hurdle,” says Ben¬ 
jamin. “Now all we have to do is get him 
to the sale." 

The colt will be shipped from Big Sink 
to Keeneland on Saturday, and there he 
will be under tight security. His stall will 
be guarded around the clock by Pinker¬ 
tons, and he will be shown to prospec¬ 
tive buyers only at times specified by Ben¬ 
jamin. Finally, on the afternoon of the 
11th, auctioneer Tom Caldwell will bang 
his gavel and announce that Hip No. 
319, by Secretariat out of Chou Croute, 
is ready to enter the sales ring, where the 
seats are money-green and occupied by 
captains of industry and finance and 
wealthy sportsmen. 

“I’ll be glad when it’s over, 'cause I'm 
nervous as a cat," says Benjamin. “I just 
wish that Bull was here to sec this one 
sold. God, what a horse.” snd 


'Triple Sec." by Secretarial out of the fine mare Chou Croute, gambols on E. V. ("Nervous as a Cat") Benjamin's Big Sink Farm In Kentucky. 






NO LOWDOWN BLUES 
IN THIS JAZZ STYLE 


New Orleans began as an expansionist disaster, a horrendous team playing 
in shoddy arenas. A rebored Pistol and the Dome have changed all that 

by JOE JARES 


T he Louisiana Superdome, that gar¬ 
gantuan mushroom cap west of South 
Rampart Street, is the home of the New 
Orleans pro football dub, which is giv¬ 
ing Sainthood a bad name, and the Tu- 
lane University Green Wave, which long 
ago turned into a pale lime froth. And if 
that were not sufficient sadness, funds to 
operate the Dome are in danger of run¬ 
ning out. Default? Not quite. Before 
some French Quarter clarinetist starts 
wailing the Louisiana Superdome Blues , 
there is also some good news. A third 
tenant, the New Orleans Jazz, was— 
through last Saturday night anyway—the 
winningest team in the National Basket¬ 
ball Association. 

It was too early to start printing play¬ 
off tickets, since the NBA has its usual 
quota of three million games between 
now and next summer, but it w'as still 
astounding to see the Jazz sitting up there 
at the top of the Central Division with a 
5-1 record. Last season the Jazz didn’t 
get its fifth victory until the 39th game, 
in the middle of January. 

This was a team that began expansion 
life with 16 losses in 17 games, a ragtag 
bunch of has-beens and rejects who bare¬ 
ly survived what they remember as the 
Death March: a 46-day flying nightmare 
in which they played only two games at 
home, lost 18 and won one. A search- 
and-rcscue team finally located them in 
a deserted wing of San Francisco Inter¬ 
national Airport, mumbling incoherently 
and crazily flipping Marriott and Sher¬ 
aton swizzle sticks at each other. 

Yet that was no typo in last Sunday 
morning’s sports section—5-1 was cor¬ 
rect. Led by its one true star, Pete Mar- 
avich, who was playing with his right leg 
wrapped up like a mummy’s, the Jazz had 
won four straight at home, beating De¬ 
troit, New York (in double overtime), 
Portland and Milwaukee, and then one 


on the road against Cleveland on Satur¬ 
day. Winning at Cleveland's Coliseum 
might not seem like such a big deal to 
some teams, but for a club that was 3-38 
on the road last season it was sweet in¬ 
deed. What’s happened? 

The Jazz played its home games last 
season in Loyola University’s field house 
and in the Municipal Auditorium, so 
maybe the players have been inspired 
by the move to the Superdome, where 
the concession-stand menus feature 
corned beef Domewichcs, roast beef 
Poor Boys and SI.25 Superdogs. The 
idea of playing basketball in the 75,000- 
seat mushroom might seem odd, but the 
architects and the Jazz staff have fig¬ 
ured out a way to turn the vast stadium 
into an arena at least as “intimate" as 
Madison Square Garden. Using the per¬ 
manent stands on the west side of the 
football field as a base, a 3,289-seal 
chunk of stands from the east side is 
moved on tracks until it comes to the edge 
of the basketball court. Stands are set up 
at either end, et voila, 19,203 seats the 
home of the Saints has become the home 
of the Jazz. 

The team has succeeded with another 
innovation. Seats in the far reaches of the 
west upper deck, called the terrace, sell 
for only S1.50 apiece. Thus, a fan of mod¬ 
est means can have a midcourt-line view 
of an NBA game while becoming the first 
on his block to learn which 7-foot cen¬ 
ters have bald spots. As was discovered 
at halftime of the Detroit game, the ter¬ 
race is also a superb place from which to 
sail a Frisbee. More than 7,500 were giv¬ 
en away by the Jazz and about four thou¬ 
sand of them came sailing down when 
the halftime show flopped. 

The Superdome still has serious prob¬ 
lems. The picture on the huge TV screens 
is poor, and since the TV costs SI,000 a 
game to operate, the frugal Jazz manage¬ 



ment has elected to forget it most nights. 
Then for the game versus the Knicks 
more than 13,000 fans showed up. But 
the Dome, which is responsible, had not 
put on enough ticketsellcrs. The result: 
several near fistfights and a woman 
knocked down in the crush. For a per- 
game rental of S2.400, or 8', of the gate, 
whichever is greater, the Jazz (not to 
mention its fans) deserves better service. 

“This is a very, very large snakepit," 
says Maravich. "In the places we played 
last year we wore people down because 
of the heat. I guess here, w ith the air con¬ 
ditioning, we’ll freeze ’em to death. 
There’s no doubt in my mind I’ll be su¬ 
per in the Superdome." Pistol Pete has 
been super indeed (he had 45 points 
against New York) despite his injuries, 
which include a stretched Achilles' ten¬ 
don and a strained ankle ligament in his 
left leg, a strained knee ligament and a 
slight hamstring pull in his right. He has 
had to miss only one game, the opening 
defeat at Atlanta, but he has not been 
able to practice since the season started. 
Thus he has lost a lot of the stamina he 
built up in the summer months running 
on a levee near his house with neighbor 
and ex-football player Jim Taylor. 

But he began the season in a blaze of 
optimism: “I’m so happy down here, it’s 
the happiest I’ve ever been. There’s no 
deceit, which you have in most organi¬ 
zations. People are honest. It’s all uppity- 
up, and if you've got an uppity-up situ¬ 
ation things will keep going good." Of 
his own status, he adds, “I am the cap¬ 
tain of the team. I am the team leader." 

It was quite a difference from the start 
of last season, w hen Maravich arrived in 
New Orleans bitter about his experiences 
in Atlanta. Then his mother committed 
suicide and he went through most of the 
year terribly depressed. 

In the second half of the schedule the 
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Jazz revival got going. When the team 
was 1-14, Coach Scotty Robertson was 
fired and Butch van Breda KolfT—for¬ 
merly at Lafayette, Hofstra and Prince¬ 
ton on the college level, and Los Ange¬ 
les, Detroit, Phoenix and Memphis in 
the pros—was hired. Van Breda KolfT 
preached movement, team play and 
tough defense and finally got things 
turned around. After Feb. 2, the Jazz rec¬ 
ord was 18-17. “It’s working out real 
well," says Maravich. "Butch is a loose 
coach—no big strategy. He's a good mo¬ 
tivator, which is most important.” 

Van Breda KolfT’s nomadic past has 
no doubt helped him deal with the pro 
basketball gypsies on his club. Starting 
Center Otto Moore, a 1968 first-round 
draft pick by Detroit, has played with 
three other teams, and at the time the 
Jazz picked him up last season every oth¬ 
er team in the NBA and ABA had passed 
up the chance to sign him. Backup Cen¬ 
ter Mel Counts has been with five other 
clubs—twice with Los Angeles. 

Last week’s Halloween victory over 
the Milwaukee Bucks was typical of the 
way things have been going for New Or¬ 
leans. The six-piece Magnolia Jazz Band, 
featuring a lady in green velvet shorts 
shaking herself and a tambourine, led the 
starters onto the floor. Van Breda KolfT 
has been going with E. C. Coleman, a 
good defensive forward out of Houston 
Baptist College who came to New Or¬ 
leans from the Houston Rockets in the 
expansion draft; Ron Behagen, a third- 
year forward who did not get along with 
his coach at Kansas City-Omaha last sea¬ 
son; Guard Louie Nelson, another ex¬ 
pansion-draft product; plus Moore and 
Maravich. But van Breda KolfT has been 
giving lots of playing time to Counts, hot- 
shooting Aaron James and others on the 
Jazz bench. 

Maravich was obviously hurting, and 
Behagen couldn't find the basket, but the 
Jazz still led at halftime 52-30. The Bucks 
made occasional runs in the second half, 
but New Orleans had a comfortable 19- 
point lead when van Breda KolfT cleared 
his bench with 2:45 left. At the end, six 
of the Jazz—Maravich, Nelson, Beha¬ 
gen, James, Moore and Nate Williams— 
had scored in double figures. 

The Milwaukee and Cleveland wins 
were not overwhelming but they were 
good examples of the style van Breda 

With both tegs taped but hair flying, Mara- 
vich maneuvers against the Bucks' Jim Price. 


KolfT prefers: "Team play and good 
■D'.” It began to seem ridiculous that the 
Jazz has been excluded from CBS' sched¬ 
ule of NBA games this year. 

One of the dictionary definitions of 
jazz is “improvisatory, virtuosic solos,” 
and Pistol Pete has been a virtuoso bas¬ 
ketball soloist for a long time. But this 
year, perhaps because of the injuries, per¬ 
haps because of van Breda Kolff's urg¬ 
ing, he has been submerging himself into 
the Jazz ensemble. There was little if any 
"showtime" against Milwaukee and 
Cleveland last weekend. 

"Our style is lots of running, which 


is best for Pete,” says van Breda KolfT. 
“But he's starting to slow it up when 
we need to. He's taking over, that’s what 
he’s doing. Right now he's playing the 
best I’ve ever seen him. He's playing 
within himself. If he keeps this up he’s 
going to be a basketball player's bas¬ 
ketball player and a coach’s player, not 
a fan’s player. 

And if the Jazz keeps winning and 
makes the playoffs, there might be 50,000 
fans or so watching basketball in the Su¬ 
perdome one night. In a city of fallen 
Saints the citizenry needs to have a dream 
like that come true. *nd 



I t’s not as if there's nothing in the state 
of Nebraska except football. You 
can go to a museum in Lincoln and see 
the fossil of the world’s largest elephant. 
Or sit on a fence and wait for a pheasant 
to fly up. Or go to any town and applaud 
the changing traffic signal, booing when 
it gets stuck on yellow. 

Or you can do some dull things. It’s 
up to you. What happened, for those of 
you who slept through this in school, is 
that when God went to work creating Ne¬ 
braska, He thought: ’’O.K., I keep giv¬ 
ing other areas of this country moun¬ 
tains, beaches, stufflike that. Everywhere 
I look, beauty. I need a change." What 
resulted is a landscape of wall-to-wall 
dust. It’s the perfect environment if 
you're a vacuum sweeper. To try to make 
up, God later gave Nebraska football. 

Despite having to listen to all this ver¬ 
bal abuse and funning from snooty out¬ 
siders, Nebraska residents long have 
been able to gather themselves together 
and boast of the untold wonders of the 
University of Nebraska Cornhuskers. 
Nobody could josh them on that. It is 
this understandable and justifiable love 
of Big Red football that made the fans 


O'Leary's fake punt run cowed Missouri. 



PLAINLY STATED, 
IT’S NEBRASKA 

The poor Huskers haven't won a national title since 1971, but in whipping 
Missouri they looked ready for another by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


nervous early this fall. For, sad to report, 
Nebraska is engaged in what coaches call 
a rebuilding year. That means stand by 
for losing. Nebraska coaches didn’t say 
that but the panicky look in their eyes 
was clear as the season approached. 

That’s because 1974 was the last for 
the Huskers’ alltime whizbang quarter¬ 
back, Dave Humm: Don Westbrook, 
who scored 10 touchdowns; all the line¬ 
backers; both starting guards; both start¬ 
ing offensive tackles; and the guy who 
ushers in Section 14. That’s a mess of 
folks to replace, even for Nebraska. 

But people from Weeping Water to 
McCool Junction took heart, because 
they were promised this was a temporary 
malady that would be righted in 1976, 
mostly because of splendid freshmen en¬ 
rolled this fall. Come next season, the 
word was, the Huskers would be plenty 
well enough to challenge for lots of 
things, including the national title. 

Make no mistake. Even when Nebras¬ 
ka is rebuilding, it still has a talent over¬ 
load, with more players who can play 
than nearly any other team in the coun¬ 
try. The problem is that football is so 
much a state project and success in the 
endeavor so thirsted after that even nine 
wins out of 12 games, which is what hap¬ 
pened in 1974, doesn’t get raves. Nebras¬ 
ka doesn't want any old rung on the Top 
10 ladder; it wants the highest. 

So what has happened? At this point 
in the Year of the Rebuild, Nebraska is 
8-0. And thinking about its chances for 
its first national championship since way 
back in 1971. Oldtimers will remember 
that year's Bob Devaney-coached team 
was voted the best in college football his¬ 
tory. But this year’s model isn’t bad. 

Nebraska reconfirmed its suspected 
wonders last Saturday when it thumped 
a good Missouri team in Columbia 30 7. 
“I’m afraid we bring out the best in Ne¬ 
braska,” moaned Missouri Coach Al 
Onofrio. The game turned on a number 
of flaming foul-ups involving kicking. 


Impressive, though, was how Nebraska 
went about its day’s work in such a thor¬ 
oughly professional—oops, excuse the 
term, Mr. Byers—manner. 

"I thought we looked pretty good," 
said Coach Tom Osborne, in what 
amounts to an extravagant statement for 
him. Conversely, when he's beside him¬ 
self with anger, he says, "Dad gum it.” 
The significance of this win is that Ne¬ 
braska will go into the Nov. 22 game 
against Oklahoma with a 10-0 record. 
Oh, sure, the Huskers must play Kansas 
State this week and Iowa State the next, 
but the question is not whether Nebras¬ 
ka will win but whether its players need 
bother wearing helmets. 

"This team,” says Osborne, "wants to 
win more than any team I've had. Of 
course, wanting to and doing it are quite 
different." Against Missouri, Nebraska 
paired these ingredients. 

Missouri’s Tigers should have sensed 
it was going to be rugged when they were 
penalized on their first play for delay of 
the game. By the end of the first quarter 
the Huskers had taken charge with a rou¬ 
tine field goal and a five-yard touchdown 
pass from Quarterback Vince Ferragamo 
to Brad Jenkins set up by a blocked punt. 
That happened when Nebraska Defen¬ 
sive End Ray Phillips rolled in unmolest¬ 
ed and unnoticed to foil the kick with 
his right hand. "I was the surprised one,” 
said Phillips. 

Missouri got a second-quarter touch¬ 
down from its injured star. Tailback 
Tony Galbreath, on a drive helped by a 
pass-interference call. And on the Ne¬ 
braska sidelines, Osborne didn't like 
much of anything he was seeing. 

So on a fourth-down play late in the 
half, in an effort to regain momentum, 
he ordered a fake punt. Missouri was in 
a fake-punt defense, but not a defense 
for this fake punt. The ball was centered 
to Fullback Tony Davis instead of to the 
kicker, Randy Lessman. Davis, close be¬ 
hind his partner in this hoax, John 


Nebraska's first touchdown came after Ray Phillips blasted through to block a Tiger punt. 


O’Leary, handed the ball through 
O'Leary's legs to John, who never turned 
around. Then Davis spun as if to hand 
off on a reverse to Running Back Monte 
Anthony going around the right side. 
Meanwhile, O'Leary stood there, dou¬ 
bled over as if ready to block, hiding his 
secret. With all the commotion to the 
right, O'Leary swept left alone for 40 
yards and the score, while Missouri de¬ 
fenders were reduced to asking people on 
the sidelines what had happened. What 
had happened is that the score had be¬ 
come 16-7. 

In the second half Ferragamo threw 
his second and third touchdown passes 
of the day, both to Bobby Thomas. One 
went for 37 yards after Missouri dropped 
a punt, and the other for 61 yards short¬ 
ly after Missouri was judged guilty of 
holding on a kick that would have given 
the Tigers the ball. All of which sent Line¬ 
backer Jim Wightman tochortlingon the 
Husker bench, “We still ain't played no¬ 
body yet." 

Thus far, Osborne has in abundance 
those two precious qualities that coach¬ 
es wish would come out in pill form, luck 
and ability. Example: Osborne was 
counting heavily this year on Defensive 
Tackle Ron Pruitt. Pruitt broke his an¬ 
kle. Out from behind a blocking dummy 
stepped Jerry Wied, who spelled his name 
for the coaching staff and promptly set 
about playing brilliantly. Example: the 
new linebackers quickly caught on to 
what this game is all about, although this 
still may be Nebraska's one soft spot. 

Best of all, Osborne has managed to 
juggle two quarterbacks, both of whom 
view themselves as clearly the better. 
First there is Terry Luck, a talented 
thrower from Fayetteville, N.C. He of 
the oft-hurt knee is this year's team co¬ 
captain and it was he who directed the 
Huskers' Sugar Bowl win last year. The 
other is Ferragamo, a lasagna-loving pas¬ 
ser who showed up in Lincoln saying he 
didn't like all that hippie junk at Cali¬ 
fornia where he had been playing. He 
yearned, he said, to play where fans liked 
football. Nebraska came to mind, sort 
of like come Dec. 25, Christmas does. Os¬ 
borne (he has a doctorate: the univer¬ 
sity's president does not) takes the sim¬ 
ple approach: the one who plays better 
gets to start the next game. But if one fal¬ 
ters, the coach is quick to make a switch. 
Both quarterbacks want to play more; 


both think Osborne is fair. That's Os¬ 
borne you see up there on the tightrope. 

Osborne even can contend w ith his free 
spirit. Fullback Tony Davis, star player 
in Nebraska's past two bowl games. Last 
year the coach conned Davis into think¬ 
ing it would be fun to block more and 
carry the ball less. Now Osborne has Da¬ 
vis saying he even likes to block. To get 
ready for his assignment, Davis says, “I 
don't brush my teeth the day of the game 
so 1*11 be as nasty as possible." 

This is Osborne's third year at Nebras¬ 
ka, and it’s certainly not as if he has been 
a failure since taking over after the fa¬ 
bled and successful 11 years of Devaney. 
But his problem is twofold: he has not 
yet won the Big Eight and, perhaps 
worse, Nebraska has developed this 
alarming habit of losing to Oklahoma 


and, heaven forbid, Missouri. Blowing 
Missouri out of the tub Saturday took 
care of some of Osborne's trouble. 

The game was disappointing for Mis¬ 
souri, since the Tigers opened the sea¬ 
son with an impressive win over Alabama 
in Birmingham. But Don Faurot, 73, 
who for 28 years was a college football 
coach (19 at Missouri), was candid: 
“Against Alabama, we played a little bet¬ 
ter than we could." 

As for Onofrio, he doesn't plan to 
change every thing just because Nebraska 
gave his team a licking. He will still, for 
example, give each of his players a 22- 
ounce porterhouse steak on the eve of 
Saturday’s game against Iowa State, 
along with string beans, potato, two 
scoops of ice cream, two rolls, two glass¬ 
es of milk, two burps, and to bed. And 

continued 
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he*ll read a bit more intensively in a thick 
book he has been lugging around of late. 
Law of Success. 

Osborne won’t change, either. He’ll 
keep saying he looks ahead only to the 
next game while he’s looking ahead three 
to Oklahoma. He’ll follow his theory that 
a good football team must avoid emo¬ 
tional peaks and valleys. In fact, Os¬ 
borne’s idea of a gripping speech to his 


players is, “We’re better than they are. 
Now go out there and shove it down their 
throats.’’ 

After the game Osborne and his wife 
Nancy enjoyed a quiet dinner out. 
“When do you celebrate?” she asked. 
“Well, I celebrate when I start walking 
off the field after the game," he answered. 
“And by the time 1 get to the locker room 
I’m done.” 


And whut about 1976, the season Ne¬ 
braska is now rebuilding for? Osborne 
says, "There's a chance we’ll be pretty 
good." Which is like saying there’s a 
chance you’ll need an overcoat in Lin¬ 
coln this winter. But Osborne's observa¬ 
tion means the people in Weeping Water 
and McCool Junction can smile again. 
And the rest of the Big Eight can shud¬ 
der and fight off the cold chills. end 


WHERE’S CHARLIE? AT EVERY GAME 



WINKLER. AS ALWAYS, IS RED-ILY YOURS 


C harlie, if your wife died and her fu¬ 
neral had to be on a Saturday when 
Nebraska was playing football, would 
you go to her funeral or to the game?” 
"I’m a decent man,” sniffs Charles 
Winkler, 53, of Grand Island, Neb., 
“and that’s a stupid question. Certainly 
1 would go to her funeral. Of course, I 
wouldn’t have time to go on out to the 
cemetery.” 

And with that, Charlie and a few 
friends start slapping their knees and car¬ 
rying on, which spurs Charlie to new 
depths: “Once my wife was crying and 
she said, ’You love football more than 
me.’ And being honest, I said, ‘Well, 
that’s true. But I love you more than 
basketball.'" 

Assuming none of this is true—likely, 
since a lot of what Charlie says isn’t— 
the one indisputable fact is that Winkler 
loves University of Nebraska football 
more than anybody. And it’s odds-on 
he’s the No. 1 fan in the nation. Says 
Charlie, “When that team comes run¬ 
ning on the field and the band strikes up 


Dear Old Nebraska U the tears damn 
near scald my cheeks. It’s life’s ultimate 
experience.” 

Even in Nebraska, Winkler stands out 
as a fanatic. His wife, Doris the Non-Fan, 
says, “Charlie is proof that all the fools 
aren't dead yet.” 

Last weekend Doris’ fool was in Co¬ 
lumbia, Mo., dressed in his $150 red 
polyester suit and his $3.50 red cotton 
shorts, going bonkers as usual. "That’s 
a beautiful tie Charlie,” says an on¬ 
looker. “That’s not my tie. It’s my 
tongue," says Winkler. And everyone 
goes to slapping knees again. “Some¬ 
times,” says a Winkler watcher, “Charlie 
has more momentum than the Nebraska 
offense." 

“Part of being a fan is to work at it, 
to sacrifice,” says Winkler. Charlie's cre¬ 
dentials are unchallenged, starting with 
the 210-mile round trip between his 
Grand Island home and the NU stadi¬ 
um. He'll drive it four times a week. 
Winkler also: 

• Goes to all home and away games and 
has since the early ’60s, except when his 
health dictates he stay close to indoor 
plumbing or when a certified genuine 
family crisis erupts. 

• Goes to all home and away freshman 
games. Once he drove to a varsity game 
in Lincoln, then to McCook to see the 
freshmen and back to Grand Island that 
night, a journey of almost 500 miles. Was 
it worth it? ’ ’Oh, my God, yes. You mean 
it wouldn’t be to you?” 

• Attends all intrasquad scrimmages in 
the spring and fall. There usually are 
about a dozen each year, and Charlie’s 
attendance, except at the big spring 
game, can double the size of the crowd. 

• Sometimes drives to Lincoln just to sit 
in Memorial Stadium alone with the 
wind and dream about the good times. 

• Tape-records radio broadcasts of all 
Nebraska games and files them. But he 


always keeps several tapes in his car so 
he can relive perhaps a great Johnny 
Rodgers run while driving from his home 
to his office. He also tapes the audio of 
telecasts (his hope is to get his own li¬ 
brary of video tapes) and also the broad¬ 
casts made by the opposing teams’ an¬ 
nouncers. “I’d just hate to miss any¬ 
thing," he says. 

• Wants to have a heart attack at a 
game, then recover just long enough to 
see the Big Red score one more touch¬ 
down before he finally succumbs. 

• Wants his ashes scattered over the sta¬ 
dium, preferably during a game so the 
76,000 disciple* can enjoy him. Told 
health statutes might preclude such fri¬ 
volity, Winkler is disconsolate. But a 
friend, F. M. (Mitch) Mitchell, comes to 
his rescue: “Don't worry, Charlie. We’ll 
smuggle you in there somehow, if we 
have to put you in a popcorn box.” That 
makes Charlie very happy. 

In fact, Winkler thinks the road to 
heaven is paved with AstroTurf and is 
sure life's end zone has a big NU paint¬ 
ed on it. But if he runs the risk of 
being considered a blathering buffoon 
(“Charlie is a great guy,” says a friend. 
"Of course, you spend an hour with 
him and that’s enough of a dose for, 
well. I’d say a couple of years"), he is 
not considered excess baggage by the 
coaches. Tom Osborne says, "Charlie 
helps us. Honest.” 

What Charlie does to help, other than 
chatter, is write letters. He sends off at 
least 250 a year to young men who might 
be persuaded to pursue their higher ed¬ 
ucation at NU, and, oh, by the way, 
play a little football Saturday afternoon. 
Usually he says things like he “hopes 
and prays” a top prospect will come to 
Nebraska, and he signs his pleas, "Big 
Red-ily yours.” 

While Charlie refuses to take credit for 
any one player showing up in Lincoln, 
all the players know him. Of course, not 
knowing him would cast serious doubt 
continued 
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Im a soldier at Fort Lewis, Washington. 
And a student at Eastern Kentucky 
University. 

1 think Project Ahead is the best 
program the Army has.” 
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“With Project Ahead, you can sign up for your college at home, go to 
school while you’re in the Army, and have your credits transferred back to your 
home school. That’s what makes it different’.’ 

Jim Blevins is a Tactical Microwave Systems Repairman. Ten months ago 
he wasn’t sure whether he wanted to enlist in the Army or start college. So 
he did both. 

“Where I’m stationed now, I go to class right on post. The courses are 
offered through a nearby college. And the Army pays most of my tuition. I find 

out what credits I need by writing to my 
Project Ahead counselor back at Eastern 
Kentucky. When I finish each course, 

I send my credits back home. After I get out 
of the Army I’ll complete my degree at 
Eastern Kentucky. And it’ll be just like I was 
going there all along. It really is a good idea.” 

Right now there are over 1200 colleges 
and universities that are part of Project 
Ahead. The program offers young people a 
chance to further their educations while 
enjoying the benefits of serving in the Army. 

“I give a few years as a soldier, and 
the Army helps me 
towards my degree. 

I get job training too. 

I get paid for it. I get 
medical care. I really 
do feel the Army has 
started me on my way 
toward something.” 


Sp/4 Jim Blevins, 

1st Signal Group, 
Fort Lewis, Washington. 
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NEBRASKA continued 

on a player’s eyesight. And his hearing. 

Why write those letters? Says Charlie. 
"Ifyoushowa recruit the scenery around 
Lincoln, what the heck is he supposed to 
say? ‘Isn't it beautiful?’ If he does, he’s 
too dumb to play for us. So I write about 
the great opportunity here." 

Charlie's strength is that whatever the 
coaches say or do. he’sforit. If NU starts 
kicking on second down, Charlie will 
proclaim it "smart football, brilliant." 
Further, for all his bluster, Charlie is not 
a meddler, not a complainer, not a favor- 
asker, not a ticket-requester. And he was 
the same way when Nebraska was los¬ 
ing a lot, which was back about the lime 
of the invention of the wheel. He just likes 
to shake hands with the players, tell them 
they are credits to their towns and be 
close to the howls of victory and, infre¬ 
quently. the silence of defeat. 

"I have no vices," insists Charlie, "ex¬ 
cept Big Red football." He doesn’t drink 
and he says with all-conference accuracy. 
"1 can make a fool of myself sober." 
In a smoky Lincoln club Charlie is ex¬ 
ultant: "All these people will be drunk 
for three days. Isn’t that great? I mean 
even though 1 don’t-drink, that’s what 
college football is all about." Winkler 
holds six season tickets, spends $2,000 
a year following NU (he almost always 
drives) and would gladly pay 10 times 
as much, yea, 100 times as much, for 
the privilege. 

Charlie came down with the fever in 
the ’30s when a player named Hub Bos¬ 
well went to Nebraska. Since Boswell and 
Winkler were both from the Ravenna, 
Neb. area, Winkler (who never attended 
NU or any other university) started pay¬ 
ing attention. Charlie has lost track of 
Boswell, but the hook set by Hub has 
been firmly in Charlie’s mouth since, not 
infrequently sharing the space with a 
Winkler foot. 

A real-estate salesman when Nebraska 
football doesn't interfere (his office is 
decorated with old NU football sched¬ 
ules), Charlie admits folks could and do 
consider his devotion silly. But he says. 
"Some guys chase women, some shoot 
ducks, I believe in Big Red football. 
What’s the difference? I do it because I 
love it.” 

He remembers defeats and bad times, 
too. Like his honeymoon, which he 
planned so he could stop off and try to 
recruit a player in Sturgis, S. Dak. Says 
Winkler, "The honeymoon was ruined. 
He went to Colorado." 

—D.S.L. 
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Down to spare engines and threadbare tires, Don Vesco wedged himself into his Silver Bird and roared off 
across Utah's Bonneville salt desert to set a motorcycle world land-speed record by COLES PHINIZY 

FLAT OUT ON THE FLATS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Bill EPPRIOCt 





T en years ago on the worn salt flats of 
western Utah, Don Vesco of San Di¬ 
ego climbed—or, more precisely, was 
crammed by his brother Rick—into a 
spanking-new streamliner motorcycle of 
his own design. In compliance with the 
dictionary definition of motorcycle, Ves- 
co’s futuristic creation had only two 
wheels in line and transmitted power to 
the rear one by chain drive, just like the 
ancient, ear-splitting machines that Tom 


Swift and Glenn Curtiss rode to glory 
more than 50 years ago. 

The similarity between a machine like 
Vesco’s and an old Tom Swifty ends right 
there. Modern streamliners capable of 
three or four miles a minute are slick and 
low-slung, their cigarlike bodies encap¬ 
sulating the driver in a cockpit more 
cramped than a $50 coffin, and about as 
comfy. In some machines the driver lies 
prone; in others he rides supine or semi¬ 


supine, hunched up as if suffering from 
stomach gas. To fit into his first stream¬ 
liner, Don Vesco was obliged to kneel, 
tucked in a prenatal ball. Because the sur¬ 
plus military wing tank he used fora body 
was only 18 inches in diameter, he cut a 
hole in it to allow the top of his helmet- 
ed head to protrude. 

After Vesco was safely packed inside 
his streamliner for its initial speed run in 
1965, his brother Rick got him on his way 
by giving the vehicle a running push. 
Within 20 feet the engine caught, and the 
machine spurted off toward the distant 
horizon, attaining a speed of almost 15 
mph before falling over. After being 
properly repacked, Vesco tried again, 
this time weaving all of 30 feet down the 
course before rolling over. On his third 
try the streamliner again wobbled along 
for about 30 feet, gave a few barks, fell 
over and died. On his fourth attempt Ves¬ 
co poured the gas to it and managed to 
peak out in first gear at 80 mph before 
the machine rolled over. When stream¬ 
liners fall on their sides at such a speed, 
they customarily slide across the salt flat 
nose first, like misfired rockets. Vesco’s 
ailing machine somehow swung sideways 
and began bouncing and rolling over and 
over, from its wheels onto its back and 
back onto its wheels. According to Ves¬ 
co’s wife Norma, "The poor thing was 
flopping around on the salt like a sick 
goldfish.” 

In his farcical debut in a streamliner, 
Vesco broke his nose and a collarbone 
and blackened an eye. In the 10 years 
since, going faster and ever faster, he has 
spilled a little blood now and again and 
in wild slides of a quarter mile or more 
has left quite a lot of paint smeared across 
the Utah salt. In the process he has won 
undisputed right to the title of the fast¬ 
est man on two wheels. At present he 
holds 10 of the 20 national streamliner 
records in displacement classes ranging 
from 250 to 2,000 cc., and could easily 
bag half a dozen other marks except that, 
like many proficient speed nuts, he is ob¬ 
sessed with the ultimate. 

Only four cyclists—all Americans— 
have averaged over four miles a minute to 
and fro through a One-mile speed trap. In 
1966 Bob Leppan of Detroit drove a Tri¬ 
umph-powered streamliner 245.667 mph 
at Bonneville. Four years later Vesco 
upped the record with Yamaha power to 
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251.924 and within a month was sur¬ 
passed by a San Diego chum. Cal Ray- 
born, who used Harley-Davidson power 
to record a 265.492 run. In an attempt to 
take the record back that same year, Lep- 
pan broke his front suspension while 
going 270 mph, flipped and slid three- 
quarters of a mile, almost losing his life 
and permanently crippling one arm. 
Three years later Rayborn died in New 
Zealand when a road-racing engine 
seized and threw him into a wall. In 
1973, after two frustrating seasons of fall¬ 
ing over and blowing engines, Bill Wirges 
of Princeton, 111. got a Kawasaki-pow¬ 
ered machine up to 241.927 and retired, 
leaving the game to Vesco. Last year Ves- 
co upped the record to 281.702 mph. 

Curiously, although all the runs of the 
four-mile-a-minute men were precisely 
clocked and supervised, none is recog¬ 
nized by the Federation Internationale 
Motocycliste, the world body governing 
motorcycling, which operates out of 
Swiss headquarters far removed from the 
realities being achieved on Utah salt. By 
the rules of the American Motorcycle As¬ 
sociation, between his run through the 
one-mile speed trap and his return 
through the same trap, a driver may re¬ 
place any part of his power plant except 
the cylinder head, crankcase and trans¬ 
mission, provided all new parts are iden¬ 
tical to those supplanted. Vesco’s 1974 
record run of 281.702 mph was not an 
official world mark because he changed 
the belt coupling the two Yamaha en¬ 
gines that power his bike, which the FIM 
does not allow. Vesco’s previous record- 
breaking run in 1970, as well as the runs 
by Leppan in 1966 and Rayborn in 1970, 
have no world standing because at the 
time they were made the FIM did not 
recognize the AM A, which clocked the 
attempts. The 241.927 run by Bill Wirges 
in 1973 would be a world record except 
that the papers laying claim to the mark 
(along with three claims by Vesco in 
small displacement classes) were lost by 
the FIM. The most that can be said in 
cool detachment about the FIM is that 
the organization now seems aware that 
the last Ice Age has ended, leaving Utah's 
salt flats available for record-breaking. 
The FIM does acknowledge that an 
American named Bill Johnson did trav¬ 
el 224.569 mph somewhere out on the 
Utah salt back in 1962. According to its 
"records,” that is as fast as anyone has 
gone on a motorcycle. 

The fact that the world body govern¬ 


ing motorcycles seems to have developed 
a permanent three-mile-a-minute men¬ 
tality has never bothered Vesco. Bereft 
of challengers and FIM recognition, this 
past summer he pressed on, trying to bet¬ 
ter his own best, aiming for five miles a 
minute and having a rough time of it. 
Power per se has seldom been a problem 
for him. Indeed, in such terms as powcr- 
to-weight ratio and speed-to-power, he 
is a standout among all the heroes who 
in the past 40 years have driven internal- 
combustion thunderbuses across the salt. 
His present streamliner, consisting of an 
oft-battered and reshaped body on a 6- 
year-old frame, measures 20 feet, nine 
inches overall and, with five quarts of gas 
aboard, weighs about 900 pounds. The 
twin Yamaha engines he is currently us¬ 
ing (with 96-octane street gasoline) have 
a total displacement of 1,500 cubic cen¬ 
timeters (about 90 cubic inches) and put 
out 200 practical horsepower—about 
what most little old ladies are using to 
tootle around Pasadena these days. By 
comparison, Goldenrod, the piston-pow¬ 
ered car that in 1965 set the current land 
speed record of 409.277 mph for four- 
wheel vehicles, weighed three tons and 
was driven by four Chrysler engines put¬ 
ting out 12 times the horsepower of Ves- 
co’s two-wheeler. 

Even with his limited power, on a 
course that would allow him at least four 
miles to run up through six gears, Vesco 
believed he could easily get through a 
one-mile speed trap at more than 300 
mph—that is, he felt that he could if he 
could keep his danged contraption rid¬ 
ing on its two wheels. In his quest he has 
been plagued by all the quirks that beset 
modern speedsters: human error, the 
frailties of the finest metals and the many 
whims of God. One of God’s forces, the 
wind, is Vesco’s special bugaboo. Where¬ 
as a high-speed, four-wheel machine can 
go along fairly well in 10-mph winds, a 
breath of only three mph is rough on Ves¬ 
co. A sudden feathery puff from one di¬ 
rection followed by a lull is like a hard, 
fast blow from one side and then the oth¬ 
er—and whoops'.—over Vesco goes in a 
wild slide. 

Vesco made his first 1975 record at¬ 
tempts in August during an outing called 
National Speed Week, sharing Bonne¬ 
ville with 170 other drivers who were 
seeking greater and lesser grails in two- 
wheel and four-wheel machines. Because 
of wind and rain and an assortment of 
human and mechanical failures, Vesco 


never put a two-way run together dur¬ 
ing Speed Week. The salt was so damp 
and soft that he had a scant three-mile 
run into the speed trap from either di¬ 
rection. As a consequence of the poor 
footing and the faulty alignment of his 
front wheel, he managed only two clock¬ 
ings better than four miles a minute. 
Twice his wheels lost the salt and he fell 
on his side while rolling at more than 250 
mph. On the worst of his two slides he 
left a paint streak a third of a mile long. 

Seven weeks ago when Vesco returned 
to Utah, he had better conditions. 
The course, albeit bumpy at one end, al¬ 
lowed him a run-in of four miles on both 
ends of the speed trap, and in four days 
Vesco made almost all his dreams come 
true. By the time he finished his last at¬ 
tempt of the second day, with the sun 
already under the western mountains, he 
had broken the world record two times. 
His fastest two-way average—293.542 
mph—exceeded his own previous best 
by 12 mph and the so-called world mark 
by more than a mile a minute. On his 
second run of the first day a wrist pin 
broke, poking a rod through a cylinder. 
As a consequence, on the second and 
third days he ran spare engines with a 
total displacement of only 1,400 cc., 
which put out about 175 horsepower. 
Despite the limitation, by the end of the 
third day he had upped the record to 
299.475 mph. 

To make the most of his low horse¬ 
power, Vesco then backed farther away 
from the mile speed trap, starting a five- 
mile run-in on salt so rough it chewed 
rubber off his tires. Determined to get 
over the five-mile-a-minute mark (where 
SI5,000 in contingency money from a 
dozen sponsors awaited him), he re¬ 
placed the damaged vitals of his larger 
engines, and on the fourth day, riding on 
the last two good tires in his worn in¬ 
ventory, he averaged 302.928 mph. At the 
end of the last run there was fabric show¬ 
ing on one of his tires. 

Vesco’s attempts were properly ob¬ 
served and recorded by FIM-sanctioned 
officials. If the FIM acts with its custom¬ 
ary alacrity and efficiency, by the turn of 
this century Vesco’s best mark of 302.928 
could be recognized as a world record. 

In addition to the officials and his per¬ 
sonal team, Vesco’s four days of record 
breaking were witnessed by a scant two 
dozen spectators. Which was too bad, be¬ 
cause the effect was stunning. In one mo¬ 
ment Vesco’s machine appeared as an 

continued 
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Introducing the 
new Dodge Charger. 


Once you’ve taken a look at a 1976 
Charger, you won’t have eyes for any¬ 
thing else. Unless, of course, it’s another 
76 Charger. 

Because this year, when you've seen 
one Charger, you haven’t seen them all. 

Now there are four Chargers. There’s 


Charger Daytona, Charger SE, Charger 
Sport, and Charger—a car you can get 
hooked on for under $4,000? 

So go see your Dodge dealer. We’ll bet 
you’ll drive away in a brand-new Charger. 

Because once you’ve looked, you’re 
hooked! 


Once youVe looked, 
you’re hooked. 



76 Charger D.aytona. Featuring twd-tone paint, 
glove-soft bucket seats, radial tires, automatic 
transmission, power Steering, power front disc 
brakes, 318-cubic-inch V8 engine—all standard. 

— ’Manufacturer^ suggested retail-price for a 1976 Charger (not shown0 
excluding state and local taxes, destination charge, and optional equipment. 






If you travel a lot. Holiday Inn gives you 
the best surprise. 

No surprises. 


Our standards let you count on that. Stan¬ 
dards for the quality of all our meat and fish 
dishes. Even standards that specify egg size, 
the texture of your grapefruit, the exact type 
of coffee beans and the minimum diameter on 
your baked potatoes. 

You get the point. No surprises. 

The price won't surprise you either. 

We don’t try to fool you with come-on prices 
like $9.99, then double the tab with “extras.” 
At Holiday Inn the TV always works, and is 
always free. The pool is free. The parking is 
free. Ice and reservations are free. And your 
kids under 12 are free, when they stay in your 
room. And, of 
course, there’s an 
application for the 
American Express 
Card in every 
Holiday Inn room. 

With the American 
Express Card you 
can charge your room, your meals, and almost 
everything at every one of more than 1700 
Holiday Inn locations. No surprises 
there, either. 

Think of Holiday Inn as a haven 
from travel’s little surprises.That’s 
the whole idea. 

That’s the Best Surprise. 

Holiday Inn. 

The best surprise 
is no surprise. 


You know the usual surprises that are 
out there waiting for you. Surprises like missing 
reservations, lumpy beds, so-so food, and some 
pretty surprising prices. 

The whole idea behind Holiday Inn is to get 
rid of surprises. Because when you’re away 
from home, we know that the best surprise is 
no surprise at all. 

And we’ve got 152 special standards to make 
sure you won’t be surprised. 152 standards 
that all work together to guarantee you get a 
clean, comfortable room and good food at every 
Holiday Inn. Everywhere you go. 

You can count on your room. 

We’re as finicky about your room as you are. 
So we’ve set up 51 separate standards which 
specify everything from the thickness of your 
mattress to the softness of your pillows. 


Literally every detail has to match our stan¬ 
dards, including individual temperature con¬ 
trols, perfect linen, daily vacuuming of the wall- 
to-wall carpeting and little things like no-slip 
bath tubs. 

All this, and lots more, add up to the No Sur¬ 
prise Room—only at Holiday Inn. You won’t be 
disappointed. 

We don't cook up surprises. 

We don’t say that if money is no object our 
food is the best you can get. But we do say that 
your breakfast, lunch and dinner will be consis¬ 
tently very good at every Holiday Inn. 








FLAT OUT ronlimtrd 


orb on the distant rim of the salt. In the 
next sliver of time it was frozen on the 
retina dead ahead, elongate, bright red 
and yellow. In another instant it was gone 
over the opposite rim of the earth, lost 
in its own trailing noise. 

On all his runs Vcsco came out of the 
measured mile faster than he went in. On 
his fastest one-way run, for example, he 
docked 304.645. He entered that mile at 
about 302 mph and came out of it at 
about 308 mph. So his power still exceeds 
his opportunity. Given a longer, better 
course, he could probably raise the mark 
by at least 10 mph. 

Vcsco does not seem suited in either 
manner or mien for the fast game he 
plays. He is devoid of pretense, a low- 
key hero who almost defies inflation in 
press releases. Although his prematurely 
gray hair is worn modishly full and his 
spectacles to correct astigmatism give 
him a bookish air, at 36 he is still part 
boy, puckish and prankish and about as 
introverted as a belly dancer. 

In the final hour before a record at¬ 
tempt, knowing that he may end up rid¬ 
ing upside dow n or sideways at four miles 
a minute, Vesco comports himself as ca¬ 
sually as a geology professor out on a 
field trip to collect metamorphic samples 
from Jurassic times. In the last hour be¬ 
fore possible doom, he will pat any stray 
dog that happens by and chat with chil¬ 
dren, or discourse with equal case about 
intricacies such as boundary layer con¬ 
trol and laminar flow with speed buffs 
who have gathered to admire his slick 
machine. Not even the occasional idiot 
questions of the news media seem to an¬ 
noy him. After one very unsuccessful run 
this past August, a TV man stuck a pad¬ 
ded microphone in his face and asked 
what he was thinking about when he went 
out of control at 250 mph. "Probably 
nothing,” Vesco replied. After his ma¬ 
chine failed to accelerate properly on 
another bad run, his first comment was 
equally untheatrical. "I forgot to turn on 
the gas," he confessed. 

Vesco w'as born in motor-mad South¬ 
ern California, where his motor-mad la¬ 
ther had run stripped-down Ford Ts on 
the dry lakes back in the '20s. Vesco's de¬ 
votion to two-wheel machines began in a 
customary Southern California way. As 
he describes it, “In San Diego in those 
days at the age of 14 you bought a second¬ 
hand motor scooter for S10 and spent an¬ 
other S30 making it run. Then you sold it 
to pay all the traffic fines you collected for 


driving without a license. Then you saved 
up and bought another scooter and kept 
it at a neighbor's house so your parents 
wouldn't know you had one.” 

Vesco went from scooters to street ma¬ 
chines to road racers of half a dozen 
brands back in the days when the sport 
of motorcycling was trying to clean up 
its soiled image, abetted by the comfort¬ 
ing sales pitch, "You meet the nicest peo¬ 
ple on a Honda." In 1964, after Vesco 
was twice laid up with broken bones in¬ 
curred racing for the Yamaha factory 
team, the machine shop where he was em¬ 
ployed ordered him to quit racing. Vesco 
quit the job instead and kept on racing, 
a choice made easier because Yamaha of¬ 
fered him a dealership in El Cajon, west 
of San Diego. His present record-break¬ 
ing, Yamaha-powered streamliner is 
called Silver Bird, the designation of the 
new line of cycles that Yamaha is put¬ 
ting out this year. Yamaha wanted the 
record-breaking streamliner to be silver- 
colored, consistent with its name, but 
Vesco demurred, decorating it with livid 
streaks of red and yellow. ■ • I said I would 
not ride a silver machine on that white 
salt on a gray day,” he explains, "unless 
I could unroll a ball of colored twine be¬ 
hind me. When I wander off the course 
at 250 miles an hour, I want to be found 
very quickly.” 

Vesco's present establishment in El 
Cajon is a busy enterprise, although his 
10 employees arc never sure whether their 
boss is trying to run a bike shop or a fun 
house. He once hung the bicycle belong¬ 
ing to his head machinist, Randy Hodg¬ 
es, 20 feet up a phone pole, and on an¬ 
other occasion disassembled Hodges' 
bike and distributed the components 
through the parts bins in the shop. 

Vesco's establishment is now fran¬ 
chised to sell Yamahas from Japan, 
Husqvarnas from Sweden and DKWs 
from Germany. Although all three 
marques displayed in Vesco's shop arc 
well labeled, many of the first-time cus¬ 
tomers who step into his place want to 
know how much a Honda will cost them. 
Vesco takes this frustration lightly, as he 
does all the setbacks in his two-wheeling 
career. He recognizes that it was the 
smart sales pitch of the Honda company 
a do2en years ago that started the mo¬ 
torcycle business on its booming way. It 
is perfectly all right with him if some of 
the nicest people are still on Hondas as 
long as he remains the fastest on two 
wheels of any kind. end 
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Makers 
^ ^$Mark 

WHISKY 



Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe 6y BillSamuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Maker's Mark Distillery, Loretto, Ky., 
Ninety Proof -Fully Matured. 



Ever wonder if life 
has something more 
to offer you? 

The Xaverian Missionaries can help you 
give meaning to your life while helping 
others in Bangladesh, Japan, Indonesia. Zaire, 
Burundi, Sierra Leone, Brazil, Mexico. 

If you KNOW Christ, bring HIM to them 
be a Missionary Priest or Brother on the 
footsteps of Francis Xavier. For information 
write now to: 

THE XAVERIAN MISSIONERS, 

Alt. Director ot Vocations, 

6838 S. 51 St. 

Franklin. Wisconsin 53132 
414-421-0831 





R obert E. Derecktor, carpenter, yacht 
builder, naval architect and ocean 
racer, stands at parade rest on the de¬ 
fense side of a heavy oak table on the sec¬ 
ond floor of the municipal building in the 
village of Mamaroneck. N.Y. He has on 
moccasins, white cotton socks, black 
work pants held up by rope suspenders, 
and a clean white shirt, which is to say 
he is dressed up. Standing with him is 
Clinton Loyd, a longtime friend. Loyd, 
a white-haired man in his 70s, is an ar¬ 
chitect and engineer. He has designed, 
among other things. New York's West 
Side Highway and Belt Parkway and the 
Tappan Zee Bridge over the Hudson Riv¬ 
er. Derecktor built his first aluminum 


A SALTY 
GENIUS 


WHO MAKES 

PEPPERY WAVES 


Robert Derecktor, boatbuilder and sailor, was forged in a time when 
craftsmanship counted. He turns an icy eye on all that is slipshod 
by ROGER VAUGHAN 
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AT WORK: DERECKTOR IN HIS YARD, HIS RACY SLOOP SALTY GOOSE IN BACKGROUND 


boat, the 42-foot yawl Sun Dance, for 
Loyd. Trading on their friendship, De- 
rccktor has asked him to redesign and 
beautify the front of his Mamaroneck 
boatyard. 

It is 10 p.m. Derecktor and Loyd have 
been waiting an hour in the small, stuffy 
hearing room used by Mamaroneck's ar¬ 
chitectural review board. They had sat 
patiently while the board pondered a va¬ 
riety of signs proposed by town mer¬ 
chants who came before it, one by one, 
for lectures on esthetics. 

When Derecktor and Loyd ap¬ 
proached the table, the chairman smiled 
expansively, a schoolmaster greeting a 
discipline problem. "Well," he said, ver¬ 
bally rubbing his palms together, "that 
was a nice story about you in the Times 
last week after you won the Annapolis- 
Newport race." 

"Yeah?" Derecktor said. Derecktor 
often replies with a question. 

"Yes, very nice, especially if the read¬ 
er didn’t know yon. Bnt knowing yon, \ 
could see the subtle digs the writer was 
getting in." 

"Oh yeah?” Derecktor said. He was 
still smiling, and he began chuckling in a 
mild way, but sitting behind him one 
could see his ears move slowly up and 
down. When Clint Eastwood is about to 
waste somebody, the close-up shows his 
jaw muscles twitching. With Derecktor 
it's the ears. Up and down they go as the 
gray matter overheats. 

The man from the architectural review 
board was falling into the trap: the fast¬ 
est gun syndrome. When a top gun shows 
up on local turf, there is always a guy 
who has to call him, especially if the guy 
thinks he has an edge. 

At one time Derecktor might have 
picked up the table and thrown it out the 
window. After contemplating tossing the 
chairman after it. he would have walked 
out. But Derecktor has mellowed, so ev¬ 
eryone says. His image is changing. I low- 
ever he still h 2 s his crane. 

The details are hazy, but this much is 
known: a few years ago Derecktor got a 
good deal on a 130-ton crane that he 
thought would provide the quickest and 
safest means of hauling and launching 
boats. So he made the proper applica¬ 
tions. The paper work proceeded, but 
there were the usual bureaucratic hang¬ 
ups, and with four new aluminum boats 
to launch in the spring of 1974—includ¬ 


ing the Britton Chance-designed Amer¬ 
ica's Cup contender Mariner, the new 
maxiboat Outline (also by Chance) and 
a 125-foot party fishing boat, the largest 
boat ever ordered from him—Derecktor 
installed the crane on verbal go-aheads 
and launched his boats on schedule. 

Halfway through the installation, the 
town said no crane. By then its feet were 
already buried deep in foundations sub¬ 
stantial enough to support a large build¬ 
ing. Messages containing court orders, 
proposals, counterproposals and hearing 
dates began passing between city hall and 
the yard. One hearing was held two weeks 
before a launching of Mariner in July of 
1974, an event critical enough to bring 
Skipper Ted Turner and some of the crew 
to city hall. Said Turner to the village 
fathers: "The defense of the America's 
Cup is on your shoulders—you must let 


Bob have his crane. Bob has been a bad 
boy, but if you give him his crane he will 
put trees out front, dress the place up and 
be a good boy." 

While Derecktor winced at Turner’s 
concept of assistance, the village fathers 
fell in love with the idea of beautifying 
Derecktor’s yard. And it did seem easier 
than removing the crane . . . 

"Well," says the chairman, unrolling 
Loyd's plans with a professional flour¬ 
ish, "this is beginning to look pretty nice. 
Maybe here we should have a tree in a 
concrete pot, and a patch of lawn be¬ 
tween the sheds here. The Mamaroneck 
Diner has put in trees, why can't Dereck¬ 
tor? He can afford it." 

Derecktor's yard—still unbeautified—is 
located on the Boston Post Road, 25 
miles northeast of New York City. If a 
visitor can make room on the cluttered 
shelf under the front window, he sits 
continued 
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Presenting 
Long Johns 
for both sexes. 

If you think that 120 mm is too 
far for flavor to travel in a cigarette, 

Long Johns will change your mind. 

Light one up. Ahhh, love at first puff. 

And there are plenty of extra puffs 
where that came from. 



Get into Long Johns. They’ll suit you. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Oangerous to Your Health. 

filler: 20 mg. "tar, I 7 mg. mcoi ne. Menthol. 19 mg. ■tar. 16 mg. nicotine: av per cigarette by FTC method. 


SALTY GENIUS roniinued 

thumbing through magazines such as 
•New Equipment Digest or I ooling A Pro¬ 
duction until a busy secretary takes a mo¬ 
ment to look up. The pay phone on the 
wall has only recently been lowered suf¬ 
ficiently to allow people the luxury of 
sitting down while making a call. 

Legend has it that Bob Derecktor cats 
nails for lunch and tosses at least one 
company president a week out of his yard 
for having the gall to inquire about a fivc- 
or six-figure boat on which work is in 
progress. Derecktor may or may not 
throw out company presidents, but for 
lunch he has been known to brown-bag 
it at his desk in 12 minutes, which is bet¬ 
ter than the average customer time at 
Chock Lull O’ Nuts. The 12-minute 
lunch was a tuna salad on rye with let¬ 
tuce and mayo, a bag of almonds 
(shelled), hot tea and an orange. He cut 
one thin radial gore out of the orange 
skin with his five-inch pocketknife, 
peeled the rest by hand, and ate it slop¬ 
pily with some of the white stuff left on. 

One of Dc reck tor's ads in ) mining 
was headlined - . “The Man Building the 
New Oniline Owns the Boat Yard." But 
it was the last paragraph that stood out: 
"Take a few minutes and write to Bob 
Derecktor with an outline of your build¬ 
ing program. (When accepting phone 
calls conflicts with building boats. Bob 
Derecktor tends to build boats.)” 

On first encounter. Derecktor's is like 
Loch Ness. Mysterious, Foreboding. A 
place where you are certain (because you 
have heard) a monster dwells. And look, 
here he comes, slamming the door, truck¬ 
ing into the office like an irate neighbor¬ 
hood club fighter, mumbling about 10- 
foot sections of something or other he 
can't find, growl, slam. 

Derecktor is under six feet tall, al¬ 
though he seems quite a bit ialler. The 
weather is cold and he is wearing a hand- 
knit blue woof cap with visor and ear- 
flaps. Red. w hite and blue suspenders are 
stretched over his barrel chest. Thick 
arms hang like parentheses from wres¬ 
tler's shoulders. His head is cocked back 
and slightly to one side, balancing the 
small chip on the shoulder, and his Nor¬ 
dic. weatherbeaten face is set in an in¬ 
dignant scowl, the clear blue eyes rock¬ 
steady as he awaits an explanation for 
the interruption. It is recognizable as the 
Bob Derecktor "ready” position. From 
it. whatever he docs is unexpected. He 
can turn and walk away, leaving uncer¬ 
tainty. He can disagree with you, sud- 
rontlnufd 
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A Peugeot isn’t a Peugeot 
until it’s passed some 46,000 inspections. 



These are some of the people who do the 
inspecting. There are thousands more. 
Because one out of every 10 people 
who work in the Peugeot factory works 
in quality control. 

It’s a very big job. 

Practically every single part of every single 
Peugeot is inspected at least once after it’s made. 
Then it'sstampcd orsigned by the inspcctorwho inspected it. 

Every part that affects passenger safety is inspected at 
least three times—visually, under ultraviolet light, and elec¬ 
tronically to expose any otherwise invisible flaws. 

Every engine is bench-tested for 12 minutes. Every 
transmission is sound-tested in a special booth by an inspec¬ 
tor whose hearing is tested everyday. 

In fact, we’re so fussy about the quality of our car. the 
last 75 feet of every assembly line is devoted entirely to 
inspection. 

And still we’re not satisfied. 

So we take every single Peugeot for a ride on a test track 
to make sure everything that's supposed to work works the 
way it’s supposed to. We even take it through a rain 
tunnel to make sure it doesn’t leak. 

Of course, tests and inspections are only part of a ^ 



well-built car. That's why we’re equally tough about the 
parts that go into a Peugeot. 

Take the shock absorbers. They're designed to be good 
for at least 60.000 miles of normal driving. The body is 
welded in 7,000 places, so there's virtually no place for 
rattles. Critical working parts are made of costly forged or 
cast steel instead of stamped steel. 

Reports Road Test magazine: "Nowhere in the bone, 
sinew and muscle of the Peugeot can be found the slightest 
bit of corner-cutting to enable it to sell for thousands less 
than the above named cars [BMW. Mercedes-Benz and the 
Porsche 911]. Yet somehow it docs.” 

If you’d like to inspect a Peugeot—gas or diesel, 4-door 
sedan or 5-door wagon—stop by your local Peugeot dealer. 
Chances are, he'll also let you take one for a 24-hour Trial. 

If you’d like more information, write Peugeot. Inc., 
Dept.D. 3()()Kuller 
Road. Clifton. 
N.J.07015. 


© 1975 Pttigfol Inc. 


PEUGEOT 

A different kind of luxury car. 













Which SX-70 

for 

Christmas? 


The luxury model with all the features? 
Or the one at about 1/2 the price? 


Give the SX-70 on the far 
left, and you’re giving the 
world's most extraordinary 
camera in its most elegant 
form, with a brushed chrome 
finish and a luxurious wrap of 
genuine leather. This is the 
original SX-70, the camera 
that changed forever the 
way pictures are taken and 
developed. 

All the histoiymaking 
SX-70 features are incor¬ 
porated in this deluxe model. 
The pictures are ejected 
instantly and develop them¬ 
selves. You watch (hem 
come to life in minutes 
before your eyes. The 

The SX-70 picture on the far left 
was taken by the deluxe model, 
the one on the right by the Model 3. 

Note the vibrant colors, the richness 
of detail in both. 


camera has a reflex viewing 
system, so when you look 
through the viewfinder, 
you're actually looking 
through the lens at a big, 
bright, clear image. It 
focuses from infinity down 
to 10.4 inches (closer than 
almost any other camera 
will let you get without a 
special lens). It lets you take 
rapid-fire shots, one every 
1.5 seconds. It folds flat, to 
slip into your pocket. And 
it accepts all the optional 
SX-70 attachments. 

Give the camera on the 
right, and you've saved 
yourself about half the cost 
of the original. What's 
different about it? Instead of 
chrome, the Model 3 has a 
black plastic finish. The 
wrap looks like genuine 


leather, but it isn't. This model 
has a different viewing 
system. Instead of focusing 
through the lens, you estimate 
the distance and set it. 

It accepts some of the 
attachments, but not till 
of them. 

But the Model 3 performs 
brilliantly, delivering 
beautiful SX-70 pictures that 
develop as you watch. 

Whichever one you choose 
(and there's an in-between 
model, too) you can give 
someone the thrill of 
discovering what millions of 
SX-70 Land camera owners 
already know: this is what 
picture-taking should have 
been all along. 

Polaroid 


•Comparison based on suggested list prices ol the Model 3 and the original Model e 1975 Polaroid Corporation Polaroid ®SX-70'* 




3 reasons getting 
more natural gas 
should be a 
national priority 



It provides half 
the energy for 
America’s industry. 

That's nearly double what any other 
fuel supplies. Natural gas is far 
more important than coal, oil and 
electricity in the amount of energy 
it provides to American industry.- 
Millions of jobs depend on natural 
gas. Maybe yours. Most of the 
products you use every day are re¬ 
lated to gas in some way. That’s 
why a constant and sufficient gas 
supply is vital to America's 
economy, now and for the future. 


It heats more 
than half the homes 
in America. 

There are more than forty million 
families who depend on natural 
gas for heating or cooking, or both. 
That's another reason it's so impor¬ 
tant to solve the critical gas short¬ 
age. Studies show the natural gas 
is there. We know there's gas under 
the Atlantic shelf, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in the tight rock formations 
of the Rocky Mountains, and on the 
north slope of Alaska. Not easy to 
get, it is true, but there to be gotten 


It’s America’s best 
chance for energy 
independence. 

Natural gas provides the largest share 
of energy produced here in the U. S. 
And there's no alternative available to 
take its place. That's why the gas in¬ 
dustry is repdy to invest billions of dol¬ 
lars, and take the business risks nec¬ 
essary to get more gas. But much of 
this work waitson the tough energy de¬ 
cisions America must make. And soon 
We need your understanding and . 
support. And your help 
in conserving gas 
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denly becoming very articulate and clear. 
He can get angry (watch out!) or his face 
can break into the biggest, crookedest 
smile, the biggest laugh, with the biggest 
set of crow's feet around the eyes you 
have ever seen. 

The yard is the worst possible place to 
confront Derecktor, unless the confron¬ 
tation is about business, quickly and 
clearly stated. Once the buzzer goes oil 
at % a.m., the place flies. With a fa\ note¬ 
book bulging from each breast pocket of 
his shirt, Derecktor powers around from 
one job to the next like a pent-up trop¬ 
ical storm. Workers never know when the 
boss' breath of fire will be felt over their 
shoulders, which keeps them bent to the 
task at hand and which accounts for the 
"men at work" solemnity of the front 

office. 

All one has to do to confirm that De¬ 
recktor runs a one-man show is hang 
around for a day. How he manages to 
row to work each day from Rye, four 
miles down Long Island Sound manage 
the yard's business, supervise purchas¬ 
ing, keep intimate track of as many as 
four boats under construction and doz¬ 
ens of repair jobs, personally design and 
fabricate hardware, assign workmen to 
jobs fitting their capabilities, keep tabs 
on the Florida yard he opened six years 
ago and take 12 minutes oil’ for lunch is 
beyond comprehension. 

"It'seasy," Derecktor says. "You just 
ignore everybody." 

His latest ambition is to build a third 
boatyard, at Newport, R.l. When the 
Navy vacated its base north of New port 
harbor, Derecktor proposed the building 
of a multimillion-dollar "first class ma¬ 
rine complex" on the site, including fa¬ 
cilities for complete service and repair of 
commercial and pleasure vessels. He 
made a formal proposal to Rhode Is¬ 
land's Governor Philip Noel more than 
a year ago. So, in addition to Horida 
trips, he has been a bimonthly commut¬ 
er to Providence. 

"The net result," Clint Loyd says, "is 
that he overextends himself. And with his 
desire—his insistence—on perfection, he 
is generally strung out to the last ounce 
of strength.” 

for Derecktor work is a lifelong hab¬ 
it, not something acquired with age. 
"W hen we were kids," he says, "we were 
always working at something. Another 
guy and I would buy a truckload of coal 
and shovel it by hand and sell it to peo¬ 
ple, just to do it." 


It is a deeply rooted concept, slightly 
old-fashioned and European, and has to 
do with the hands, the back, a craft and 
pride in that craft. The fact that there 
aren't many American workmen in his 
yards is not accidental. "It's a cultural 
thing, and who am I to fight that.'" De¬ 
recktor says. "Take a young guy who has 
a college education and is working as a 
carpenter. He goes to a cocktail party and 
someone asks him svhat he does, and 
when he tells them, what is the response? 
Not so good. At best they think it's nice 
he is working all that out before going 
to law school. European cultures are dif¬ 
ferent. People exist on more horizontal 
social and economic levels. Not everyone 
is scheming to be a vice-president. Crafts¬ 
men are proud of what they do, and re¬ 
spected as well." 

Derecktor has recruited craftsmen 
from Portugal and Italy, among other 
countries, overcoming the language bar¬ 
rier with a simple device. “I ask a man 
to build me a box. I give him a sketch, 
then I watch how he approaches it, the 
way he handles tools, how many excuses 
he gives me when it's finished.” 

Rosanne Chick, a friendly, self-as¬ 
sured woman w ho came to work for De¬ 
recktor nine years ago and who is now 
his accountant and treasurer, unasham¬ 
edly compares Derecktor to Van Gogh. 
"Bob didn't decide to build boats," she 
says. "He was chosen." 

Robert E. Derecktor was born in White 
Plains. N.Y. in September 1921. His fa¬ 
ther, Nathan, who enjoys his 80s by 
working daily in his law office and play¬ 
ing tennis twice a week, remembers his 
son as a loner, an intense boy and one 
who seemed born interested in boats. 

No one recalls when he put together 
his first pram, but he built his first sub¬ 
stantial boat, a 21-loot sloop, when he 
was 14. "He got plans from a magazine, 
1 guess," Nathan says, "and went to 
work. Don't ask me how he knew what 
to do, but one day he asked me to help 
him to dig a hole so he could pour a keel." 
The elder Derecktor, who was in the con¬ 
struction business at that time, was 
happy to help. "I just did what he told 
me," he says. 

Bob Derecktor grew up with tools in 
his hands. "There were always nails be¬ 
ing hammered somewhere close by," he 
says. "It was impossible not to learn how 
to use tools. It was a great lime, the "30s. 
This whole area was different. It wasn’t 


a bedroom suburb for New York City 
the way it is now. It was sort of a rural 
area, alive with people who knew how 
to do things. I remember a guy named 
Tony Lambiasi. Tony Lambiasi designed 
an engine, then he built the wooden pat¬ 
tern for it and sent it to a foundry. When 
the casting came back he machined it and 
built the engine. Then he designed and 
built a boat. Then he put the engine in 
the boat and dTovc iV around Long Is¬ 
land Sound. He also invented a machine 
for canning vegetables. Lambiasi had a 
third-grade education. People like Tony 
don't exist anymore. Very few people 
know how to do things." 

Derecktor entered Swarthmore when 
he was 16. When he was 17 he teamed 
up with a friend who had access to a boat¬ 
yard. Using the yard's letterhead, the two 
kids bid on six Coast Guard motor 
launches and got the job. "Then we had 
to figure out how to build the boats," 
Derecktor says. "We had to teach our¬ 
selves a lot.” 

He found college life a bore and 
dropped out after two years. In his sec¬ 
ond boat, a 38-foot schooner, he sailed 
south. He put in at the respected Owens 
yard near Baltimore and asked for a job 
as a carpenter. When the man asked him 
what he could do, Derecktor walked him 
down the dock for a look at the boat he 
had sailed in on. After working on hulls 
for several months, Derecktor told the 
boss that given six men he could build 
the hulls in half the time. He was put 
off, but he persisted and finally was giv¬ 
en a shot at proving it. He cut the time 
dow n considerably, and at age 18 he be¬ 
came foreman of the Owens hull shop. 

Derecktor worked at several other 
yards and the pattern was the same. He 
was a take-charge guy, and he was good. 
At the Edgar John yard in Rye, 500 men 
were rushed in to build a wartime order 
of PT boats. Yard officials knew they 
needed a foreman, so they went to de¬ 
signer Olin Stephens and asked for ad¬ 
vice. Stephens apologized for suggesting 
a 20-year-old, but told them to get De¬ 
recktor. They did, and Derecktor deliv¬ 
ered the order. 

After a tour in the Navy, mostly in the 
South Pacific repairing PT boats. De¬ 
recktor went back to White Plains and 
worked for his father. He also de¬ 
signed and built a house for his parents 
after being angered by the high price 
quoted by a West Coast architect. Then 
he made most of the furniture for the 

continued 
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house, which is shaped like a boat. 

When he had saved enough money, 
Derecktor bought land in Mamaroneck 
and opened his yard. That was in 1947. 
Since then he has bemused a generation 
of yachtsmen. One of them. Norm Ra- 
ben, recalls his first meeting w ith Dereck¬ 
tor. Rabcn is the owner of La Forza del 
Destino, the black. Gary Mull-designed 
sloop built by Derecktor that won its sec¬ 
ond straight Halifax race this year. "It 
was about 10 years ago, and I was bring¬ 
ing my old boat from a nearby yard over 
to Dcrecktor’s. It was blowing a gale and 
I was alone on board. Halfway over, my 
throttle cable broke. Coming in to the 
dock with the engine racing. 1 was eas¬ 
ing it in forward, then reverse, hoping 
not to drop the transmission. I noticed 
this guy wearing a cap and funny sus¬ 
penders standing on the dock, but he 
never moved. I ran around, jumping on 
and off the boat, tying it up, and finally 
turned off the screaming engine. Then 1 
walked up to the guy and said. “You’re 
a no-good rotten bastard!’ He just want¬ 
ed to see if l could do it. He's always test¬ 
ing you.” 

Some look at Derecktor and sec ma¬ 
chismo. Raben says it’s pure toughness. 
"Machismo is programmed, a learned 
masculine behavior pattern, a front. Bob 
wouldn't understand that junk. What he 
would understand is hanging by his feet 
from the stern of a vessel in a storm weld¬ 
ing the rudder. It’s never for effect, it’s 
just Bob. If it's got to be done, do it. 
That's essential toughness.” 

Do it, and do it his way. Clint Loyd 


says, "1 compare Bob to Nathanael Her- 
reshoff. He was a genius. A man once 
asked Nat to draw him a day-sailer. The 
only stipulation was that the boat 
couldn’t be any longer than 16 feet. Nat 
did a drawing. It was perfect, the man 
said, only it was 17'3". It has to be 16 
feet, the man said. So Nat went ahead 
and built the boat, and when it was fin¬ 
ished it was 17'3". Now that is pretty 
much Derecktor.” 

One young designer recently checked 
in at the yard and discovered that the 
lightweight spreaders he had specified for 
a boat under construction had been wid¬ 
ened and strengthened. "They’ll murder 
me," he told Derecktor. "Listen, you 
pipsqueak," said Derecktor, "I’ve never 
had a mast go over the side yet." 

Isn’t it possible to rear back and de¬ 
mand that Bob build it to plan? "Oh I 
suppose I could," the designer said, bit¬ 
ing his tongue . . . "but he was right." 

Boatyard complaints that do not in¬ 
volve lateness—a chronic ailment at most 
yards—often center on a detail. Bob Mc¬ 
Cullough calls such lapses "Derecktor- 
isms." McCullough, at present the com¬ 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, 
has owned four Derecktor-built boats 
and he worked out a system for solving 
problems with Derecktor. "We used to 
sail a dinghy race to settle arguments," 
he says. "Bob wasn't such a hot dinghy 
racer then, so 1 got my way a lot. Bob's 
own boats were rough, and he thought 
all boats should be that way, not just his 
own. He was against the “yachty' end of 
things." 


AT EASE: HIS DAY'S DOTY DONE. A SERENE DERECKTOR ROWS FOUR MILES HOME 



Derecktor's own 54-foot ocean racer. 
Sally Goose (fifth in the line of Gooses 
he has designed and built), would still 
not satisfy most red-pants yachtsmen. 
What suffices for Dcrecktor’s comfort is 
crude and minimal to others. Although 
he has considered enclosing it, the boat’s 
head is still open. Before last winter's 
Southern Circuit races (in which Salty 
Goose won class A), Derecktor did in¬ 
stall a hot saltwater shower in the stern. 
When the suspicious crew called for a 
demonstration of this surprising ameni¬ 
ty, Derecktor complied. Standing chest 
deep in the open lazaret hatch, he was 
sprayed by hot water from hoses rot 
clamped very tightly. Hollering and sput¬ 
tering, Derecktor began scrambling from 
the hatch. To get his balance he grabbed 
the exhaust pipe from the engine, which 
had just been run to generate the hot wa¬ 
ter. The crew says it was situation com¬ 
edy at its best. 

"The greatest Derccktorism is on 
Equation, now Sorcery III," says McCul¬ 
lough, referring to a fleet, 68-foot Chance 
ketch built by Derecktor. "The helms¬ 
man has a small cockpit amidships, just 
big enough for one person. It’s a real 
shock the first time you are at the helm 
and someone uses the head, because the 
blower for the head comes out in the 
helmsman’s cockpit. 

"My wife Peg loves Bob, but the twe 
of them have gone some rounds. When 
the built-in end tables for the couch were 
first put on board our power boat. Inver¬ 
ness, they were four feet tall." 

Why docs McCullough keep going 
back to Derecktor? “’He is a seaman first, 
then a racer." McCullough says. "Once 
past the hull the big problem with an 
ocean racer is the deck plan where to 
put winches, where to strengthen the 
deck, the design of gear, the cockpit ar¬ 
rangement. Bob understands about 
going to sea and the problems one will 
face better than anybody, and he is in¬ 
genious enough to lick those problems." 

Paul Hoffman’s class A sloop 77/////- 
derhead, launched last year, is floating 
proof that Derecktor can fully finish a 
"yacht.” Hoffman points out there was 
a challenge involved—his previous boat 
was built by Abeking & Rasmussen in 
Germany, a yard known for fine finish 
work. "Bob's work is every bit as good,” 
Hoffman says. 

Like a bends-crippled diver who is re¬ 
stored by returning to the depth where 
he had been. Bob Derecktor at sea is 

continued 
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Gordon’s Gin not only makes a better dry martini, it makes a better everything. 
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Wing it 

BUICK SKVHAWK. There are basically two ways 
of doing things. 

One is by the book. Predictably. With no surprises. 

The other is throwing away the book. Doing things 
differently. As the spirit moves you. 

"N. Well, a lot of folks these days have decided that 

\ the latter is a heck of a lot better than the former. 

\ And obviously, the people who build the 

• \ BuickSkyhawk are among them. 

* f Because the Skyhawk is sure no ordinary 

little car. It's honest-to-goodness. 
swept-back, fun-time transportation. 

With steel-belted radial tires. Disc 
brakes up front. And all kinds of transmissions 
to order from. An available 5-speed 
floor mounted stick shift, if your little heart desires. 
Inside, there's more. Like high-rise bucket 
seats, a hatchback rear door, lots of gauges 
and a 7000 rpm tachometer. And if that isn't enough for 
you, you've got options available like air conditioning, 
stereo, a heated rear window defroster, and a 
glass Astroroof. 

But the real free spirit is in the engine compartment. 

It's Buick's incredible 3.8-litre V-6. An engine 
that combines the attributes of the famous Buick V-8 with 
the efficiency of a six. An engine so good, 113,000 people 
have already bought it. 

Skyhawk. It makes practicality something it's never 
been before. Fun. 

So if you're ready to wing it, go on down and see your 
Buick dealer. After all, why climb out of a rut when 
you can drive out? 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous toYour Health. 


I smoke for t*te—but I still want low tJS and nicotine. 
Ismoke^whston Lights because they give me 
what I want real taste and lighter tar and nicotine. 

A lot of cigarettes try to do both jobs, but for me only one 
always has real taste. Winston Lights. 


14 tng."tar\1.0 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette. 
FTC Report MAR. 75. . 
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as relaxed as it is possible for him to be. 
The headaches of the two yards, the pay¬ 
roll of 130 people, the customers, the tele¬ 
phone, the contracts, the proposals, all 
subside before wind and waves. Which 
is not to say that he slows down. He still 
lives as if every minute were made for 
doing or thinking. He reads, he cooks, 
he washes dishes, he fixes things, he 
laughs a lot. He tells stories that make 
him the butt of friendly laughter. When 
racing, he is authoritative, the skipper. 
One shipmate says Derccktor can't be on 
any boat long without taking charge, and 
in fact last summer during the America's 
Cup trials, Ted Turner fired him from 
Mariner's crew. “Sailing with you is like 
sailing with my father." Turner told 
him. 

But in a race Derecktor is not the ty¬ 
rant one has been led to expect. One day 
during this summer's New York Yacht 
Club cruise, a light, fickle breeze cost 
Salty Goose a huge lead. Derecktor 
watched boats parade past to weather, 
shrugged, then shifted his eyes to a grand 
100-foot power yacht passing on the oth¬ 
er side. “How would you like to lift that 
one with the crane?" he said by way of 
small talk. “Whew," said a crewman, 
“we dream of owning them, and you 
dream of stepping out of the crane house 
after dropping them in the cradle.” 

The next day it blew a steady 25. An 
early start and one wrong tactical move 
lost the race for Salty Goose. Derecktor 
was disgusted. “1 don't care about those 
fluky races," he said, “but damn, I hate 
to lose in heavy air." 

Among the relatively few people who 
have impressed Derecktor are the Vi¬ 
kings. He has several books about them 
that he continually rereads. Exploring 
these books, one secs Derecktor mirrored 
in Nordic images. Professor Johannes 
Brondsted’s The Vikings quotes from the 
poem Havamal (The Sayings of the High 
One): 

Let the man who opens a door he on 
the lookout J'or the enemy behind 
it. . . . 

A man should never move an inch 
from his weapons when out in the 
fields, for he never knows when he 
will need his spear. . . . 

A wolf that lies in its lair never gels 
meat, nor a sleeping man victory. 

Injunctions against excess abound in 
Viking lore. “This pervasive prudence," 


Brdndsted says, “may indeed sometimes 
seem a stolid and negative virtue, but it 
clearly sprang from the hazardous con¬ 
ditions of Viking life." To Derecktor, 
current conditions are no less hazardous. 

The family, too. was an important part 
of Viking life. Despite lighthearted ref¬ 
erences to his six children "I figured 
with six kids the odds were with me: one 
or two had to turn out all right"—the 
family is serious business with Derecktor. 
a sanctuary when the overall view of the 
boat-building business becomes painful. 
“Who cares?" he has said. "What docs 
it matter? The only thing I really care 
about is my family, my kids. The rest of 
the world can go to hell, you know." 

On Derecktor's return from a trip to 
his Florida yard, his son Tom met the 
plane in New York. Tom is 17, third of 
the six children. He was working for his 
father at the yard during the summer, a 
parental proximity an older brother had 
been unable to sustain. On the way home 
Derecktor found out Tom had spent time 
with a person he considers unsavory. 
“Cut it out, Tom, he's no good," said 
Derecktor. “Can't you understand, some 
of that is bound to rub off on you?" He 
hammered at Tom for several miles un¬ 
til the boy finally had had enough and 
raised his voice. "O.K., you've made 
your point." 

The next morning, Jane Derecktor pre¬ 
pared breakfast. Bob consumed a huge 
bowl of home-made granola covered 
with molasses and milk. Tom stumbled 
to the table for eggs as his father got up. 
“Let’s go. Tommy,” said Bob. “You've 
got three minutes.” 

In the truck on the way to the yard, 
talk was of an employee w ho was slack¬ 
ing o(T. “I've never slacked olT a day in 
my life," Derecktor said. "I'vealways set 
the pace." 

No wonder he often seems at odds w ith 
his environment, a man born too late. 
“He’s like the hero of Saul Bellow’s Hen¬ 
derson the Rain King," Norm Rabcn says. 
“Henderson had to meet a different civ¬ 
ilization on its terms. They told him to 
move the stone idols, and when he did 
he became king. Then he had to grow 
up with a lion. He had to go through a 
whole new process of self-identification.” 
Derecktor's lions are lawyers, planners, 
review boards, permits, redtape all the 
burrs of progress. 

One gray, misty morning he rowed his 
18-foot ocean canoe down Long Island 


Sound to the yard. Schools of fish bub¬ 
bled the glassy surface as they fed. ig¬ 
noring fishermen's lures. Offshore, a 
large menhaden boat was a shadow as it 
passed in the fog. “This harbor used to 
be full of yachts." he said, appraising an 
anchorage sprinkled with boxy glass 25- 
and 30-footers that could have come off 
a Detroit production line. 

“What is it about boats?" he wondered 
aloud. “What do people see in them, 
want with them?” 

It's good for business that they do. 

“Yeah, maybe that's not so good." 

What would you do if you didn't build 
boats? 

"Maybe farm. 1 don't know. Build 
things. Not houses. That brings more 
people who don’t know what they want 
telling you what to do. Special-purpose 
buildings. Lighthouses, maybe. Or pow¬ 
er stations. I would like to build a power 
station and tow it out to Cape Hatteras 
and let the Gulf Stream run it." 

A variation on that theme is that he 
would rather build work boats. The cus¬ 
tomers are more knowledgeable, he says, 
construction is simpler, and such boats 
are basically useful—they arc bulldozers 
instead of sports cars. “He might say 
that," Clint Loyd observes, “but he loves 
sailboats too much to stop building 
them." 

Norm Rabcn says, “Bob has been do¬ 
ing his thing all his life. He's getting 
sick of being a character. He wants to be 
accepted.” 

Current activities at the yard do indi¬ 
cate a changing image. It began with the 
lowering of the pay phone. There still 
isn't w hat one would call a welcome mat. 
but the front offices have been rebuilt 
with a more hospitable feeling. On the 
top floor of the main shed a small room 
like the salon of a large yacht has been 
built. It is finished in Derecktor's best 
joiner work with a variety of beautiful 
hardwoods. Here the customer can sit in 
comfort with a drink. 

Derecktor still appears in fancy New 
York hotels for important meetings in 
“construction shoes and white socks," as 
Governor Noel says with some delight, 
and Derecktor shrugs off the changes at 
the yard. But most of his long-term 
friends agree he has mellowed somewhat. 
"He says please and thank you now. He 
never used to," is the way one puts it. 

“It's part of the refinement," says 
Clint Loyd. “First the fine sandpaper, 
then the varnish." end 
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R umors feed the minds of fishermen 
and tempt us to consider the most 
outlandish possibilities. The frozen lake 
at the center of Dante's hell. I have of¬ 
ten thought, would be no exception: nor 
the River Styx, if word got around that 
trout lurked in the gloom of the far side. 

I have no idea where the rumor came 
from that first took me to South Caro¬ 
lina to fish for striped bass in French 
Quarter Creek. Rumors seem to live the 


lives of moles and are impossible to trace. 
But whatever the origins, the rumor must 
have been substantial in its promise, be¬ 
cause South Carolina is a goodly drive 
from where I live and the automobile is 
not my favorite mode of transportation. 

In any case, there 1 was at the end of a 
spectacularly drab day at the start of win¬ 
ter. Although French Quarter Creek is 
one of the world's loveliest rivers, me¬ 
andering among vast marshes, it would 


STALKING 
GRENDEL 
IN A LAIR 
OF RUINS 


The inadvertent, and frightening, 
discovery of an Old South rice 
field leads to a hero's role for one 
fortunate angler after striped bass 
by ELLINGTON WHITE 
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probably prefer lo go underground dur¬ 
ing this dingy time of year and not be 
seen again until spring. Clouds the color 
of wet concrete slathered themselves 
across the sky and oozed a cold gray driz¬ 
zle on everything beneath them. 

The accepted way to fish for stripers 
in these parts is to cruise the river until 
you encounter a school feeding on the 
surface, whereupon you are advised to 
cut your motor and glide silently among 



the churning throng. I had spent the day 
doing just that, cruising, and now with 
dusk approaching, numb as a board and 
homeward bound. I had switched to a 
different technique, that of probing the 
edges of the river with a fly rod w hile the 
rising tide carried me in the direction of 
the landing where I had launched my 
boat. 

A mile or so down the river from the 
landing, however, a surprising thing hap¬ 
pened. Some whim of the tide, which was 
reaching full throttle, wheeled the boat 
around and shot it backward into the 
wall of bare bushes growing from the 
bank. One grasping branch tried to 
wrench the rod out of my hand w hile an¬ 
other seized my hat. I flailed about and 
almost fell overboard. By then the boat 
had left the river, having gone straight 
through the bushes and entered a lake 
of considerable size, hemmed in by high 
dirt banks on which gum and oak trees 
stood. 

The sun was just moments away from 
making its dull departure, and owing to 
the dimness of the light and the large 
amount of moisture in the air, I had the 
impression of being not so much in a 
place as part of its reflection in a stu¬ 
pendous rain puddle. All around me the 
outlines were haz> and remote, and noth¬ 
ing moved except the tide hissing through 
the rushes. Grass as high as a man's head 
covered most of the lake, but there were 
a few open patches of water here and 
there and a channel that seemed to con¬ 
nect them. I wished I could see better. 
Muted shapes on the shoreline were 
bothering me, especially a small stump 
that suddenly acquired wings and flew 
into a tree as an owl moaned low in the 
background. 

I have fished my share of creepy places; 
shadow- and fern-shrouded pools never 
reached by the sun; sullen backwaters in 
the Everglades. where each drop of rain 
thudded on the glossy green leaves. Here 
was another. 

Joining spongy logs and wads of limp 
dead grass that the tide had accumu¬ 
lated during its shoreward journey, I 
drifted, the boat spinning much of the 
time, into the murky heart of this strange 
place. Finally it entered a narrow water¬ 
way blocked at the far end by a crum¬ 
pled black oblong listing on a pair of hid¬ 
eously bent legs. The rational part of my 
brain told me what I was seeing was a 
duck blind. It was overruled. Before the 
thing could pounce—Grendel of the 


Bogs—I started the engine with a yank 
and left, bursting through the bushes like 
a 14-foot aluminum spear. 

Such was my introduction to South 
Carolina rice fields. I was not aware of it 
at the time but thereare hundredsof these 
abandoned bogs scattered across the low 
country from Georgetown to Savannah. 
You find them on the Santee, the Com- 
bahee, the Ashcpoo, the Edisto, and on 
the cast and west branches of the Coo¬ 
per. The fields and a few of the planta¬ 
tion houses that they helped to build are 
about all that remains of the great rice 
boom that lit up the economy of South 
Carolina during the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies. when millions of pounds of the 
grain were harvested annually. 

Most of the fields have been idle since 
the early l90Cs and many of them have 
returned to the woods or been overcome 
by swamps. Pine trees, a 2()th century 
crop, cover a number of them. Others, 
their untended dikes crumbling, now 
seem to be owned jointly by rivers and 
marshes, existing without fixed bound¬ 
aries in a tidal world populated by her¬ 
ons and crabs. Only a few have been kept 
up over the years, likecarcfully preserved 
frames surrounding a cherished but van¬ 
ished picture. 

Not too long ago. with two friends 
from Charleston, Scholey Pitcher and 
Gilly Dotterer. I was given permission to 
fish a rice field of the latter variety. Lav- 
ington Plantation encompasses a sizable 
chunk of real estate on the Ashcpoo Riv¬ 
er. 40 miles southwest of Charleston. It 
is an area of endless marshes dotted by 
hummocks of myrtle bushes. Tidal creeks 
are scraw led across the face of the marsh¬ 
es, bringing in marine birds, fish and even 
mammals, like the porpoises said to have 
been once spotted playing in the plan¬ 
tation's waters. The Maybank family of 
Charleston has owned Lavington for 
more than 60 years. The painted wood¬ 
en walls of the carefully maintained 
hunting lodge are covered with heads and 
antlers of deer that have been shot on 
the place. In the dining room stands an 
immense turkey gobbler encased in glass. 
Generations of hunters have been raised 
on Lavington—but few fishermen. 

From the lodge we drove down a set 
of tire tracks that twisted through deep 
woods on a soft bed of sand, supported 
in low spots by oyster shells bleached 
white by the sun. We skirted a swamp 
and went through a field where Spanish 
moss cascaded down the slopes of huge 
eoniiniird 
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oak trees. The deer had worn paths in 
the high grass and opened tunnels 
through the brush. Two powerful fawn- 
colored dogs. Rhodesian ridgebacks 
trained to run deer, followed us a short 
distance before being led off into the 
pines by a scent more inviting than ex¬ 
haust fumes. 

The weather and visibility were much 
improved over my inadvertent first visit 
to a rice field. Instead of the ominous lake 
that I remembered blurred behind a film 
of dusk and rain, the October sun had 
turned this bog into a shimmering field 
of water enclosed by wide banks where 
cedar, live oak and loblolly pine formed 
a thick green tangle. 

I judged the field to be about 300 acres 
in size, although this was a crude calcu¬ 
lation, since the high grass in the middle 
made an overall view impossible. In the 
1800s a planter by the name of Godfrey 
had hacked it out of the wilderness, 
cleared the land and thrown up banks to 
hold the river water he needed to culti¬ 
vate his rice. Since the water at the edge 
of the field covered trenches that had 
been dug to supply mud for the banks. 
Pitcher said we ought to fish it deep w ith 
plastic worms, "Go with the odds," as 
he put it. 

"It's alway s worms these days," Dot¬ 
terel' said, digging into his box. 

He is right. In recent years plastic 
worms by the lens of thousands have 
crawled into tackle boxes around the 
world. Red, yellow, purple, blue, orange, 
a psychedelic jamboree, they threaten to 
eliminate the entire breed of underwater 
plugs. I suggested that wc might use 
worms in the morning and switch to top 
water baits in the afternoon. "For old 
time's sake." 

"Suits me," Pitcher said. 

We lugged our boat down to the wa¬ 
ter and launched it in a bed of lily pads. 
Pitcher impaled a purple worm on a No. 
1 hook, planting the barb in the plastic 
belly to shield it from snags and affixing 
a split shot to the line about a foot ahead 
of the hook. He cast the rig into the 
lilies that bordered the channel on both 
sides. When the bait reached the bottom, 
he began to retrieve it. In the clear black 
water you could follow its trail by a light 
lifting of silt from roots and matted 
leaves in the shallows. Then it disap¬ 
peared, obviously into one of the trench¬ 
es close to the bank. 

"The whole secret of this worm fish¬ 
ing," Pitcher said, "is not to fish the thing 


loo fast. It has to barely crawl across the 
bottom. 1 learned the technique from 
those tournament bass fishermen on the 
Santee. Watch those guys sometime. 
They make about two casts an hour, less 
than that when the fishing's red-hot. 
What makes the bait come back to the 
boat is more than 1 can figure out. They 
never seem to move a muscle them¬ 
selves." 

"That kind of fishing's not for me," I 
said. 

"You’re not pro material, either." he 
said. "You're too fast. Those bass clubs 
are on the lookout for slow movers. Hey, 
what's this?" 

Pitcher stood up in the boat, lowering 
his rod and opening the bail of his spin¬ 
ning reel so that the line could run off 
the spool unimpeded. Coils of line came 
spiraling off, only to be quickly sucked 
under the water. 

After 20 or so yards of line had gone 
out. Pitcher dipped the handle to set the 
bail and lifted the rod hard. The weight 
of the fish at the other end put an arc in 
the rod from butt to tip. More line went 
out. It entered the water just about in 
the center of the channel, but if the fish 
decided to go into the grass, there would 
be no way to stop it. For some reason, 
though, it chose to stay in the deep wa¬ 
ter, and eventually the pressure of the rod 
brought it to the surface. It tried to jump 
but could get only part of its head, its 
very large head, out of the water. It was 
a most impressive striper. 

"Keep him out of the grass." 

"Keep the boat out of the grass. I'll 
tend to the fish. Where's the net?" 

"I don’t think we brought one." 

"Yes. we did. I put it in the boat." 

I found the net under the middle scat 
and handed it to Dotlcrcr. 

"How am 1 supposed to net a fish 
that’s 25 feet from the boat?" he said. 
"Get him closer." 

Pitcher managed to get back some of 
his line, but it didn't seem as if the fish, 
which continued to flail about on the sur¬ 
face. had budged. Maybe it was the boat 
that had given ground. In any case the 
gap had narrowed: that was the impor¬ 
tant thing. For a while it seemed as if 
the striper was showing signsof wear. Its 
thrashing appeared to be more subdued. 
Then it did something cunning with its 
tail, which broke the line, and it vanished 
in a foaming stew of bubbles, lily pads 
and shreds of grass. 

Silence. 


A limp Pitcher sighed and shook his 
head and quietly resumed his seat in the 
middle of our 12-foot aluminum john- 
boat. "What do you reckon that fish 
weighed?" 

"Ten pounds?" 

"More than that. I’ve caught a lot of 
10-pound fish in my lifetime. That wasn't 
one of them." 

"Twelve?" 

"Somewhere around there. Twelve to 
15 pounds." 

These were heady figures, J. Paul Get¬ 
ty conversing with Howard Hughes and 
Lamar Hunt. I didn't know that I be¬ 
longed in such company. Were these rice 
field waters really so rich? 

"After a fish like that." Dottcrer said, 
"White and myself might as well go 
home. You've just ruined what started 
out to be a pretty good day. Now what 
do we do?" 

"We put on another worm," Pitcher 
said, "and carry on as before." 

Even so, it took some time for the glow 
of this fish to wear off, something like a 
Roman candle burst that refuses to go 
out. Wc continued on around the field, 
fishing the deep water between the bank 
and the beginning of the grass. On the 
way we disturbed a number of alligators, 
floating black lumps behind bulblike 
eyes, that disappeared without making a 
ripple when we got near them. It seemed 
to me that my bait wasn’t getting all the 
way to the bottom, so I attached an ad¬ 
ditional split shot to the line, and when 
we came to one of the old water gates, 
wooden troughs with hinged flaps at ei¬ 
ther end used to control the flooding of 
the field, I cast a black worm up beside 
the weathered timbers and watched it 
slide down through the green algae. I did 
this several limes, and finally a fish picked 
it up and ran out into the middle of the 
channel. 

“Now don't rush him," Pitcher said. 
"Let him run a while, then set the hook." 

Pitcher's advice conformed to the most 
popular theory of plastic-worm fishing, 
according to which you should let the fish 
have a long, leisurely ramble with your 
bait before striking it. Another theory 
says you should strike instantly. Neither 
theory is going to work, of course, un¬ 
less you apply it properly. I applied the 
second theory too late and very quickly 
lost a'good fish. 

Turning a corner, we displaced a raft 
of ducks, and watching them fly over the 
lield in a tight wedge, I thought of some- 
continued 
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thing one of the old planters had written 
about the low country: it would be im¬ 
possible to starve in this place, the for- 
estsand the rivers were so bountiful. Rice 
attracted vast numbers of ducks and 
geese, and during the growing season 
such huge flocks of birds descended upon 
the fields that armed men had to be sta¬ 
tioned along the banks to beat them off. 
Waterfowl continued to make their an¬ 
nual appearance long after the rice in¬ 
dustry folded and were shot for decades 
by rich Eastern hunters who purchased 
thousands of acres in the early 1900s. 
While the shooting is a far cry from what 
it once was, ducks in large quantities still 
congregate here throughout the fall and 
winter. Wood ibis and anhingas also are 
in residence. Once a bald eagle in a flo¬ 
tilla of buzzards passed over our heads. 
Masses of small yellow butterflies were 
bunched like flowers on the banks, and 
turtles were sunning themselves on 
stumps. Insects and frogs droned: a July 
day had somehow come in out of the 
cold. 

I finally put a three-pound striper in 
the boat, and Pitcher, after losing a sec¬ 
ond fish, caught one about the same size 
as mine and followed it with a nice eight- 
pounder. Measured against the way wc 
remembered his first fish, however, both 
seemed pitifully small. We hooked sev¬ 
eral bass that no amount of angling 
finesse could have landed. Wearing down 
a school-sized striper on light tackle may 
not be much of a job in open w ater, but 
in water clogged w ith snags it is just about 
impossible. All you can do is try to guide 
the fish as gently as you can, somewhat 
like a permissive parent, and hope it 
doesn't call your bluff. 

It was superb fishing. If you traced the 
progress of an average fishing day on 
graph paper, you would end up with a 
few peaks of action, a minor mountain 
range climbing with difficulty out of a 
dull plateau. By comparison, our prog¬ 
ress resembled a profile of the Alps as 
we paddled from one crest to the next. 

By midafternoon we had covered the 
deep water and entered the shallows of 
the grassy interior. Waterways divided 
and redivided themselves so zealously 
that in many of them two average-sized 
fish could not have passed one another 
without scraping fins. Our paddle be¬ 
came a pole pushing us through the grass, 
and surface baits replaced worms. 

In the shallows fish are more fidgety 
than they are in deep water. They dart 


from shade to shade. Either the light 
hurts their eyes or they sense the absence 
of shelter. In any case they seem to be 
constantly on the move, elusive and be¬ 
witching targets fading from sight just 
as you are about to cross their path with 
a plump fly or a spastically swimming 
Rapala. 

"There's one!" 

"Where'.'" 

"See! The grass is moving!" 

Bending on either side of the fish, the 
grass marked an erratic course from the 
ruins of a duck blind through an expanse 
of lily pads and back to the blind. 

"He was after a minnow." Pitcher 
said. 

"He's still in there, loo. Can you get 
the boat any closer." I asked. 

Dottcrcr shook his head. "We're on 
the bottom right now. If you want that 
fish, you're going to have to go in the 
water after him." 

"I can think of places I'd rather wade. 
However. . . ." 

I slipped over the side and sank about 
two feet in the heavy black muck, al¬ 
though the footing improved when I got 
further into the grass, where something 
like a rug of dead vegetation had formed 
through the years. Bubbles of gas were 
released with each step and rolled up in¬ 
side my trouser legs, bursting coldly in 
the vicinity of my knees. I finally gained 
a slippery perch on a buildup of land be¬ 
tween two fingers of water about 20 yards 
from the blind. It was not a long cast to 
where we had seen the fish, but since I 
was using a big hairbody fly tied on a 
I 0 hook, there was considerable wind 
resistance and I had to make a number 
of false casts before I could let the fly set¬ 
tle in the shadows of the blind. The fish 
struck immediately. What unequaled 
pleasure there is in the surface strike of 
a big fish. It made straight for the grass, 
and if I had been using spinning tackle I 
would have lost it. But a good fly rod 
can exert merciless pressure at the same 
time it is absorbing pressure from the 
fish. Toward the end I lost my uneasy 
foothold and the striper and I rolled 
around in the mud together for a few mis¬ 
erable seconds. Even so, I managed to 
lift it high enough above my head for 
Pitcher and Dottcrcr to see. It weighed 
better than 10 pounds. 

"A hell of a bass!" I said. "That's 
Grendel." 

"Who?" 

"Never mind." end 
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college football^/ Lerry Keith 

You can’t 
hold those 
linebackers 

Penn State beat Maryland the way 
it does most teams, with Big D 

M emo to the NCAA: if you want to 
find out why Penn State has the na¬ 
tion’s best record over the past 10 years, 
check the linebackers. Coach Joe Pater- 
no has been using the same four guys 
since 1966. The reason you haven't been 
aware of it is that over the years they've 
used aliases- Dennis Onkotz, Jack Ham, 
John Skorupan and Ed O'Neil are just a 
few—but around secluded University 
Park. Pa. they arc always known as Fritz, 
Hero, Mike and Backer. Hero and Fritz 
are outside men. When they come bear¬ 
ing down on a quarterback, it's a blitz. 
Backer and Mike operate from the in¬ 
side and their charge is known as the 
blow. 

Last week in College Park, Md. the 
four linebackers were blitzing and blow¬ 
ing all over the field, causing and recov¬ 
ering fumbles, intercepting passes and 
making tackles. And the Nittany Lions 
needed all of it, plus three field goals by 
Chris Bahr, to edge Maryland 15-13, 
their eighth victory in nine games. 

The Lions have turned out five All- 
America linebackers since 1968 and there 
arc nine former Nittanys playing that po¬ 
sition in the NFL. Penn State lineback¬ 
ers, like Southern Cal tailbacks, Ohio 
State fullbacks and Alabama quarter¬ 
backs, arc to college football what De¬ 
troit is to the internal combustion engine. 
The best of the current collegians is 
6' 2Vi\ 232-pound Greg (Backer) Buttle, 
a champion rower in the summer, a bar¬ 
bershop-quartet singer on Wednesday 
nights and, on Saturday afternoon, "as 
good a linebacker as we’ve ever had.” in 
Paterno’s opinion. Which counts. Except 
for his membership in the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of Bar¬ 
bershop Quartets, he is cut from the Penn 


State mold: big, fast, strong, tough and 
smart. And like most of the others, he 
played a different position in high school. 
Ham, for instance, was an offensive 
guard who got the last scholarship Pa- 
terno offered in 1967, while O'Neil was 
a quarterback and Skorupan, like But¬ 
tle, a receiver. As for Buttlc's musical 
talent, that came from his mother. His 
father is an FBI agent, but Buttle says, 
"my job is more dangerous.” 

Buttle and the other three—Jim 
(Mike) Rosccrans, Kurt (Fritz) Aller- 
man and Ron (Hero) Hostetler and, in¬ 
deed, the entire Penn State defense, were 
at iheir daring best Saturday, coming up 
with the plays that held off Maryland and 
set up two of Bahr's three field goals. Ear¬ 
lier Patcrno had said he was looking for 
just that kind of performance. “The only 
thing that's keeping this defense from be¬ 
ing as good as the one we had in 1969,” 
he said, "is its failure to make the big 
plays.” 

Against Maryland, the defenders were 
quick to produce. Figuring that the Ter¬ 
rapins might be unsettled in the early mo¬ 
ments, Patcrno told Buttle and his other 
captains to kick off if they won the open¬ 
ing toss. They did, and within minutes 
the Lions got these results: 

On the third play from scrimmage 
Rosccrans forced a fumble, setting up 
Bahr's first field goal, a 37-yarder. 

Shortly after that, Allerman recovered 
a fumbled handotf and Bahr hit another 
from 44 yards out. 

To the record Maryland crowd of 
58,973 these errors were all too familiar, 
since they break out I ike a rash every time 
the Terrapins play an important non¬ 
conference game. But more would fol¬ 
low. I n the second quarter a clipping pen¬ 
alty wiped out a 55-yard Maryland punt 
return for a touchdown and another fum¬ 
ble stopped a scoring bid at the Lion 35. 
In the third period Rosecrans tipped a 
pass that Buttle intercepted at the nine 
and, finally, in the fourth, a measly 22- 
yard Maryland punt set up Bahr's win¬ 
ning 40-yard field goal. 

Since Jerry Claiborne's arrival at 
Maryland in 1972, the Terrapins have 
gotten fat on Atlantic Coast Conference 
competition and independents like Vil- 
lanova and Syracuse while floundering 
against the quality teams. Even before 
Saturday's game, Maryland had lost 
three times to Penn State and all six meet¬ 
ings with Southeastern Conference clubs, 
two of those in bowl appearances. This 


consistent failure has brought criticism 
from the Washington press, caused self¬ 
doubt among the players and obscured 
the otherwise impressive accomplish¬ 
ments of Claiborne's brief tenure. 

Sitting outside the practice field the 
day before the game, Claiborne talked 
about the "stigma” his team bears. 
"Mistakes have killed us," he said, "but 
I'm not like my wife. She says so many 
bad things have happened that maybe 
we're not supposed to win these games.” 

Still. Maryland very nearly managed 
a victory against Penn State despite the 
errors. Entering the game in the second 
quarter after a six-week injury layoff, 
Quarterback Mark Manges had the Ter¬ 
rapins ahead 13-12 six minutes into the 
second half. Clapping, slapping and 
jumping up and down, he was deter¬ 
mined to satisfy the one ambition he had 
in choosing Maryland instead of Penn 
State when he was a high school senior: 
he wanted to play for a team that beat 
the Lions, not because of any animosity 
but because "they have so much class." 
Manges' fury had Paterno worried on the 
sidelines. "I thought they were going to 
run us out for a while," he said later. 

After Penn State recovered and went 
ahead on Bahr’s third field goal with 7:36 
remaining. Manges rallied his team again 



A MOUNTAIN-SIZE EFFORT BY BUTTLE 


with two passes that gave Mike Sochko 
a field-goal opportunity at the 32 with 
15 seconds left. It was a straight-ahead 
chance at the closed end of the Byrd Sta¬ 
dium horseshoe. Make it and Maryland 
wins. Miss it and, as Claiborne would 
predict later, "The papers will say 
‘Maryland Blows Another Big One.' ” 

The kick swerved off to the right. 

"I thought it would be like practice,” 
Manges said. "1 just knew it was going 
to go through so I was getting ready for 
an outburst.” 

Instead, the victory, and the outburst, 
were Penn State's. As even the narrow 
early-season loss to Ohio State proved, 
the Lions always do well in big games. It 
comes with tradition and experience and 
marvelous linebackers like Fritz, Hero, 
Backer and Mike. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


bUU I n He who scores first usually 
laughs last, but Florida, Alabama and Ken¬ 
tucky were almost too scared to smile even 
though they were Southeastern Conference 
winners. And then there was LSU, which 
took a 10-7 lead over Mississippi and went 
on to lose 17-13. 

Florida led Auburn 14-0, but needed a 10- 
point splurge in the final period to win 31-14 
after the Tigers had made it 21-14. Gator 
Jimmy Du Bose went over the 1,000-yard 
mark by gaining 149 yards, and Quarterback 
Jimmy Fisher threw two touchdown passes. 

Alabama plodded 76 yards to a touch¬ 
down the second time it had the ball against 
Mississippi Slate and held its 7-0 lead until 
laVe in the first half. Then, with three minutes 
to go, the Bulldogs snarled back. Middle 
Guard Harvey Hull picked off an Alabama 
pitchout and went 45 yards for a TD. Two 
minutes later the Bulldogs look a 10-7 lead 
on a field goal. Properly shaken, the Crimson 
Tide scored twice to win 21-10, regaining the 
lead when Defensive Back Tyrone King 
scampered 26 yards with an interception. 
Florida and Alabama (both 4-0) continue to 
share first place in the SEC standings. 

Tulane kept Kentuckyedgyas Buddy Gil¬ 
bert gained 265 yards through the air. But 
the Wildcat defense set up two touchdowns 
and a field goal, intercepting a pass and re¬ 
covering two Green Wave fumbles as Ken¬ 
tucky prevailed 23-10. 

Mississippi overhauled LSU when Coach 
Ken Cooper disdained going for a field goal 
and a 13-13 tic. Instead, he had his Rebels 


go for broke on fourth-and-two and they 
came through with a 16-yard scoring pass 
from Tim Ellis to Michael Sweet in the final 
42 seconds. 

Tennessee knocked off Colorado State 
28-7 as Randy Wallace teamed up with End 
John Yarborough on two touchdown pass¬ 
es. Georgia beat stubborn Richmond 28-24 
and Georgia Tech decked Duke 21-6. 

1. Alabama (7-1) 

2. Florida (7-1) 3. Georgia (6-2) 

WEST California Coach Mike 

White and his Washington counterpart, Don 
James, went gambling last Saturday and the 
two high rollers got the numbers they want¬ 
ed: Golden Bears 28. USC 14 and Huskies 
17, UCLA 13. As a result of the upsets, Cal¬ 
ifornia (4-1) took the lead in the Pacific Fight 
race, with Washington, USC, UCLA and 
Stanford (all 3-1) bunched in second. 

The day before he faced California, USC's 
John McKay confirmed rumors that he 
would join the pro ranks next season as coach 
of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, one of two 
new NFL teams. As for Mike White, he is 
just beginning to enjoy life in the Pacific 
Eight in this, his fourth year at Cal. 

While decided to gamble by stunting and 
stacking his defense against USC, daring the 
Trojans to pass. It paid off: the Trojans com¬ 
pleted just three of 11 for 44 yards and Ricky 
Bell was held to 121 yards rushing. White 
also gambled that his offense, tops in the na¬ 
tion with a 437.9-yards-per-game average, 
would be able to move against USC. the Pac- 
8 leader in defense. 

What his offense did was just plain gam¬ 
bol, rolling up a total of 477 yards. Joe 
Roth zeroed in with his passes, completing 
19 of 31 for 244 yards and two touchdowns. 
Split End Steve Rivera latched on to nine 
passes for 131 yards. Chuck Muncie was 
excellent as he accumulated 205 yards de¬ 
spite a bum ankle. And the defense stopped 
USC on fourth-and-goal at the one-yard 
line in the last few seconds of the first 
half. 

When the final gun sounded Muncie, bad 
ankle and all, made one last dash —across 
the field to shake McKay's hand, perhaps 
suspecting he had impressed him enough to 
be drafted by Tampa Bay, which should get 
one of the NFL's first two picks. 

Don James, who is in his first year at 
Washington, also gambled on defense, set¬ 
ting his outside linebackers exceptionally 
wide to contain UCLA Quarterback John 
Sciarra. That made the Huskies vulnerable 
up the middle, but they buttoned up when 
they had to, thanks largely to Weak Safety 
A1 Burleson, who was ever-present, getting 
in on nine tackles, seven of them unassisted. 
Eleven penaltiesfor 104 yards also hampered 
the frustrated Bruins. 

More than anything, though, it was the 


running of 6’ 5", 250-pound Fullback Robin 
Earl that shattered the Brains. Earl carried 
the ball 27 times, never once lost an inch and 
wound up with 169 yards. On his most dev¬ 
astating jaunt he blasted through the right 
side in the second period, bowled over 
would-be tacklcrs and went 56 yards. James 
Anderson, who scored both Washington 
touchdowns and ran for 84 yards, wrapped it 
up by catching a three-yard TD pass. 

Following a 28-22 loss to Stanford, Or¬ 
egon State Coach Dee Andros announced 
he would retire at the end of the season, his 
11th at the helm of the Beavers. But there 
was joy for Oregon, which overcame a 14-3 
halftime deficit to trim Washington State 
26-14. Stan Woodfill kicked field goals of 44, 
33, 23 and 33 yards for the Ducks, who won 
their first conference game in 15 outings dat¬ 
ing back to 1973. 

Utah had to hand it to Arizona State's de¬ 
fenders. Well, the Utes did not have to hand 
it to them, it just seemed they did as the Sun 
Devils intercepted nine Utah passes en route 
to a 40-14 victory that kept them atop the 
Western AC. 

Arizona throttled Brigham Young 36-20 
to move into a tic for second with Colorado 
State in the WAC. Theopolis Bell caught 
scoring passes of 24 and 23 yards from Bruce 
Hill and set up two other Wildcat scores with 
kickoff returns of 65 and 71 yards. 

Dave Lawson of Air Force broke the na¬ 
tional career record for points by kicking 
with four field goals and three PATs in a 33-3 
conquest of Army. In raising his point total 
to 224, Lawson helped the Falcons end a 12- 
game winless streak. 

San Diego State, the country's most pro¬ 
lific passing team, stopped Pacific 31-12, 
Craig Penrose completing 25 of 31 for 280 
yards. Penrose came within one of tying the 
NCAA mark for consecutive completions, 
hitting 14 straight. 

1. Arizona State (8-0) 

2. USC (7-1) 3. San Diego State (8-0) 

SOUTHWEST Southern 

Methodist, a three-touchdown underdog, 
tried to horn in on Texas. With Wayne Mor¬ 
ris rambling for 202 yards to pass Alvin Max- 
son as SMU’s alltime rushing leader, the 
Mustangs outgained the Longhorns on the 
ground 351 yards to 245. SMU even took a 
7-0 lead before Texas geared up for a 30-22 
victory. Bringing the Longhorns back were 
field goals of 52, 48 and 36 yards by fresh¬ 
man Russell Erxlcben, and 160 yards rush¬ 
ing and two touchdowns by Earl Campbell. 
In winning, Texas gained a half-game edge 
in the Southwest Conference over idle Tex¬ 
as A&M, which, because of a TV-requested 
schedule change, will face Arkansas in a sea 
son-ending contest on Dec. 6. 

Neither rain nor muck nor the Rice de¬ 
fenders could stop the Texas Tech passing 
continued 
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combination of Tommy Dunivcn to Sylves¬ 
ter Brown. Squishing along the soggy turf 
and reaching between raindrops late in the 
third quarter. Brown hauled in a 32-yard toss 
from Dunivcn and then slid and slithered the 
remaining 40 yards for Tech's final score in 
a 28-24 win. Halfback Cleveland Franklin 
gained 190 yards as Baylor handed TCU its 
18th loss in a row. 24 6. 

1. Texas A&M (T-Q) 
a. Texas (7-1) 3. Arkansas (5-2) 

MIDWEST Minutes before tak¬ 
ing on Ohio State, Indiana Coach Lee Corso 
said. "I've been coaching offense all week. I 
think 1 can beat George Hill [the Buckeyes' 
defensive coordinator!, but I can't beat that 
other guy [Coach Woody Hayes]. I've got 
just one objective: score two touchdowns. 
Nobody's done that on Ohio State this year.” 

It seemed like just another stream of words 
from the loquacious Corso as the Buckeyes 
forged al7 0 halftime advantage. Ohio State 
took the second-ha If kickoff, gained 11 yards 
on its first play and for the rest of the third 
period picked up just 11 yards in 12 tries. 
While the Buckeyes stumbled, the Hoosiers 
rumbled, driving 50 and 90 yards for third- 
period touchdowns that brought them up to 
17 14. 

"Our juices were fiowing. man," Corso 
said after the game. In the fourth quarter, 
though. Ohio State shut off the fiow. held 
Indiana to minus two yards and pulled away 
to a 24-14 win. For the 29th game in a row, 
Archie Griflin went over the 100-yard mark, 
zipping and darling for 150 yards. Fullback 
Pete Johnson picked up another 150 yards 
and scored his 19th touchdown. The top In¬ 
diana gainer was Fullback Rick Enis. who 
got both Hoosicr touchdowns and racked up 
148 yards on the ground. 

Michigan remained tied with Ohio State 
for the Big Ten lead by putting down pesky 
M innesota 28- 21. A fter t ra i ling 21 7. t he Go¬ 
phers knotted the score at 21-all. Tony 
Dungy, who had a l7-for-3l day. tossed a 14- 
yard scoring strike to Ron Kullas to cut the 
Wolverine margin to 21-14 and Buddy 
Holmes lied it up with a 16-yard TD run in 
the third period. But midway through the 
final quarter, Michigan's Gordon Bell 
capped his 172-yard performance by spurting 

23 yards for the game-winning points. 

Other Big Ten winners were Wisconsin 

over Illinois 18-9, Purdue over Michigan 
Stale 20-10 and Iowa over Northwestern 

24 21. Billy Marek surpassed Alan Amcchc 
as the Badgers" alltimc top rusher, his 189 
yards raising his total to 3.350. Almost all 
of the Boilermakers' rushing yardage was 
compiled by Scott Dierking (149) and Mike 
Pruitt (120), The Hawkeyes won on a 22- 
yard Butch Caldwcll-to-Bill Schultz pass 
with 40 seconds to go. 

F very body knows Oklahoma always uses 


a "base” play on its first play from scrim¬ 
mage. a line-testing, crunching run to probe 
the opposition. So when Assistant Coach 
Galen Hall ordered the Sooners to lead off 
against Oklahoma State with an end around, 
it caught everybody by surprise. Even the 
Sooners. "Everyone came up with a blank 
look in the huddle," said Guard Terry Webb. 
But an end around it was, and Tinker Ow¬ 
ens gained 18 yards. Four plays and 43 yards 
later Oklahoma was in the end zone and on 
its way to a 27-7 victory. The Sooners won 
largely because the Cowboys did what ev¬ 
erybody knew they could ill afford to do. turn 
the ball over: they lost three fumbles and 
were intercepted twice. 

Hall had a few closing comments: "I think 
we'll be loosening it up more, going for the 
big play more the rest of the season. That'll 
make the fans happy." 

While Nebraska was beating Missouri 
(page M )I tostay tied with Oklahoma for the 
Big Light lead, Colorado struggled and Kan- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

offense: Chuck Muncie, California’s 6'3', 
220-pound senior running back, who wears 
glasses on the field, gained 143 yards on 18 car¬ 
ries and added another 62 on live pass recep¬ 
tions in the Golden Bears' 28-14 upset of USC. 
DEFENSE: Wisconsin's Ken Dixon, a 6' 1', 190- 
pound freshman playing his first game, harried 
Illinois b> stealing three passes, making eight 
solo tackles and breaking up two passes, one 
in the lllini end zone, in the Badgers' 18-9 win. 


sas frolicked to league wins. The Buffaloes 
scored three times in the second half against 
Iowa State. Fullback Terry Kunz, who ran 
for 187 yards, put Colorado in front 28-21 
with a three-yard plunge with 2:11 left. The 
Cyclones, however, mounted an assault of 
their own. but came up 28-27 losers when 
their last-ditch two-point conversion try 
failed, Kansas topped Kansas State 28-0 for 
its 400th victory. In amassing a whopping 
total of 516 yards, the Jayhawks got oil' a 
remarkable 94 plays. 

Defensive Tackle Jeff Weston and Line¬ 
backer Tom Eastman were instrumental in 
Notre Dame's 31 10 scuttling of Navy. 
Among other feats, Weston worked over 
Middie ballcarriers like so many tackling 
dummies, recovered a fumble and ran back 
an intercepted pass 53 yards for a touch¬ 
down. Notre Dame notched its final TD after 
Eastman returned an interception to the 
Navy five-yard line. About all the Middies 
could be thunkful for was that Notre Dame 
had no one named Northton or Southman. 

1. Oklahoma (8-0) 

2. Ohio Slate (8-0) 3. Nebraska (8-0) 


EAST W ith Bob Haygood laid up with 
a hip injury. Pitt had to go against Syracuse 
with second-string Quarterback Matt Cava¬ 
naugh. Some second-stringer. Cavanaugh 
threw only nine passes, but six were com¬ 
pleted, three for touchdowns. And then there 
was Tony Dorsett- In the first half the ju¬ 
nior tailback ran 73 yards for a touchdown 
and gained 118 yards. All told, Dorsett 
gained 158 yards in 28 carries to surpass the 
1.000-yard mark for (he third straight sea¬ 
son. Then, too. there was Dorsett's sopho¬ 
more running mate, Elliott Walker, who 
rushed for another 91 yards in 17 carries. It 
all added up to a 38-0 score, the worst home 
defeat suffered by the Syracuse Orangemen 
in 35 years. 

Unlike Pitt, Penn was unable to find a 
capable replacement for an injured player. 
With Jack Wixted, the No. 2 all-purpose 
runner in the country, sidelined, the Quak¬ 
ers lost to Harvard 21 3. By winning, the 
Crimson remained undefeated in the Ivy 
League with a 4-0 record. Holding on to 
second was Brown (3-0-1), which built a 
17-4) lead over Princeton and then had to 
battle to win 24-16. Vale overcame Dart¬ 
mouth 16-14 on the game's last play. Randy 
Carter booting a 47-yard field goal, his third 
three-pointer of the game. Doug Jackson 
of Columbia and Tim La Beau of Cornell 
both scored three touchdowns, but it was 
the Lions who stiffened their defenses and 
prevailed 42-19, their first victory of the 
season. 

West Virginia scored three quick touch¬ 
downs in the fourth quarter to break open a 
17-13 contest and defeat Kent Stale 38-13. 
Mountaineer Tailback Artie Owens ran for 
171 yards in 22 carries and raced for one of 
the late scores. 

With 1:20 to play. North Carolina State 
trailed South Carolina 21 20 and had the ball 
on its own 35. Quarterback Dave Buckcy 
completed two passes, and freshman Half¬ 
back led Brown gained the last of his 164 
yards on a 21-yard dash to the Gamecock 
two. Two plays later Eullback Timmy John¬ 
son hurtled into the end zone and State had 
a 28 21 win. 

John Zcglinski scored three touchdowns 
as Wake Forest defeated North Carolina 
21 -9 in an Atlantic Coast Conference tussle. 

With Mike Kruezek completing II of 13 
passes and scoring on two short runs, Bos¬ 
ton College squared its record at 4-4 with a 
21 7 triumph over Miami, which is now 
1-5. Once-beaten Lehigh brushed off Col¬ 
gate 38 6, and Rutgers yielded only 93 yards 
as it pommeled Connecticut 35-8. Perhaps 
the week's most happy winners were those 
from Svvarthmorc, whose 16 12 victory over 
Muhlenberg ended a 34-game, five-year los¬ 
ing streak. 

1. Penn State (8-1) 

2. West Virginia (6-2) 3. Pittsburgh (6-2) 
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Why is 
Tareyton 

better? 



fansyt<n 


Charcoal is why. Charcoal filtration is 
used to freshen air, to make water and other 
beverages taste better. It does something for 
cigarette smoke, too. 

TAREYTON has two filters—a white tip 
on the outside, activated charcoal on the 
inside. Like other filters they reduce tar and 
nicotine. But the charcoal does more. 

It balances, smooths - gives you a taste 
no plain white filter can match. 



King Site: 20 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm: 19 mg.'tar. 1.3 mg. nicotine: 
av. pet cigarette. FTC Report April 75. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Shook up 

Because just good gas mileage and a low price 
aren’t enough anymore. 

You want that good mileage and a low price in a car 
that lasts. So a Tbyota really gets shook up before it 
gets put together. We actually take a prototype model 
and shake it until it breaks. So that when the going 
gets rough your Tbyota won’t give you rough going. 

And so it won’t let you down when temperatures go 
up, a prototype is toasted to 150 degrees. And frozen. 

Drenched. Crash tested. 

And the checking doesn’t stop with prototypes. 

That’s just a start. Your Tbyota—like every Tbyota 
that rolls off the assembly line—is checked completely. . • 









The engine is checked 10 different ways to make 
sure it works right for you. The body is checked 
even more ways, to make sure it looks right to you. 
That the trim’s in line. The seams match. The doors, 
windows, hood, trunk, glovebox all shut tight. 

That the reclining bucket seats recline. The power 
front disc brakes brake. The rear window defogger defogs. 

You see, the Rockies may crumble, Gibraltar may 
tumble. But we want your Toyota to be the most 
dependable, trouble-free car 
you’ve ever owned. | IIY M | 

Gel your hands on a Toyota. You'll never let go. 
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Our famous eight- 
year-old bourbon 
is still made with 
the care and 
patience that went 
into this famous 
eight; The 1931 
Packard SuperS. 

You might never 
own the car. but 
you can enjoy the 
bourbon tonight. 




Aged Eight Years 
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Latest in the line at Fairly Ridiculous 

One of our two best 176-pound black belts, Clyde Worthen had six kids and no full-time job, so, naturally, at 
age 30 he took a wrestling scholarship at that haven for oddballs otherwise known as Fairleigh Dickinson 


J udging from the ferocity of the at¬ 
tack and the clinical manner in 
which the victor had disposed of his vic¬ 
tim. the freshman from Fairleigh Dick¬ 
inson University was no ordinary college 
wrestler. His unfortunate opponent had 
been taken down by a move that resem¬ 
bled a body slam and been pinned be¬ 
fore he knew what had hit him. While 
the poor fellow was being peeled olT the 
mat one of his teammates walked over 
to the winner and asked. "Do you by 
any chance also play judo'.’"' 

Clyde Worthen, a fourth-degree black 
belt who decided to go back to school at 
the age of 30 when Fairleigh Dickinson 
offered him a wrestling scholarship, was 
forced to admit that he did know an tic/ii- 
nuilei or two. "But I didn’t tell him how 
much judo 1 had played," Worthen says. 
"This entire business of using a judo 
black belt in college wrestling had been 
a little unfair as it was." 

Some other items that Worthen omit¬ 
ted from his biography that afternoon 
were his six years of international com¬ 
petition in a combat sport very similar 
to wrestling; his three second-place fin¬ 
ishes in the U.S. National Judo Cham¬ 
pionships; his 10 consecutive New Jer¬ 
sey titles and. oh yes. his six children, all 
of whom play judo. Worthen's wife Rose 
Mary holds a brown belt, and there have 
been evenings w hen all eight members of 
the family worked out together at a 
YMCA near their home in New Milford, 
N.J.. II miles northwest of New York 
City. 

A sophomore at Fairleigh Dickinson 
this year. Worthen was one of 12 play¬ 
ers who represented the U.S. at the world 
judo championships in Vienna two weeks 
ago. And although he was eliminated in 
the first round of the 176-pound division, 
a rather typical result when American ju¬ 
doists play on the international level, 
merely being selected to compete in Vi¬ 
enna was quite an accomplishment for 
Worthen. whose high school athletic ca¬ 
reer was one of New Jersey's most un¬ 
distinguished. "You might say I was a 


late bloomer," he says. "I tried out for 
every team there was at Linden H igh and 
finally made the track squad my senior 
year because nobody else could pole- 
vault 10 feet." 

Worthen married his high school 
sweetheart shortly after graduation and 
went to work as a butcher at a store called 
Meat City before taking up judo in 1964. 
He was looking for diversion, but his in¬ 
structor was a fifth-degree black belt 
from Japan who saw considerable poten¬ 
tial in his new pupil. Worthen quickly 
caught judo fever. In 1969 he finished 
higher than any other American in the 
World Games at Mexico City. That same 
year he and his wife were divorced after 
seven years of marriage and two children, 
and a short time later Worthen married 
Rose Mary, a young widow with four 
kids of her own. Where had they met? 
At a judo class, of course. 

Just satisfying the athletic needs of this 
real-life Brady Bunch would be a finan¬ 
cial burden for a father with a seat on 
the Stock Exchange. But Worthen has 
not had a full-time job since he began 
playing judo. When several universities 
offered him wrestling scholarships last 
year because of his abilities in judo, he 
and Rose Mary decided that being paid 
to get an education was the smartest 
thing an amateur athlete with a family 
of six could do. 

"Kentucky and Florida offered mcfull 
rides but we couldn't see movingand tak¬ 
ing the kids away from their friends," 
Worthen says. "When Fairleigh Dickin¬ 
son said they could pay me S200 a se¬ 
mester. I accepted. I would wrestle Mont¬ 
clair State at 167 pounds on Friday night, 
and then gorge myself for 24 hours so I 
could get up to 176 to play in an AAU 
judo meet Saturday night. This year I'm 
on a full scholarship." 

That Worthen, the late bloomer with 
'the big family, should have selected Fair¬ 
leigh Dickinson over its more illustrious 
competitors seems almost too fitting. A 
private university built on four sites in 
New Jersey, l-DU also has campuses in 


the Virgin Islands and at a 13th century 
abbey in Wroxton, England. Called 
"Fairly Ridiculous" by many Jerseyites, 
the school also seems to be a haven for 
every offbeat athlete in the East. 

In the past three years 1 DU has field¬ 
ed the following lineup: a 46-year-old 
wide receiver in football; a 43-ycar-old 
priest who played center on the Knights 
hockey team; a one-armed soccer player 
and a one-armed fencer; a baseball play¬ 
er who made hand grenades in a bomb 
factory during the summer; another 
baseballer who did yoga in the on-deck 
circle to relax; a boxer who was once a 
bodyguard for the Beatles; and a cross¬ 
country runner who lost an inch in 
height from S'SVi’ to 5'-4*/i" during 
his college career. 

Among FDU's odd collection of ath- 
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letes, Worihen is by far (he best. In 1969, 
when (he judo national championships 
still were open to foreign competitors, he 
placed higher than any American in his 
class, losing only to a Japanese collegiate 
champion who won the U.S. title for a 
third time. At the 1971 nationals he again 
came in second, this time behind an 18- 
year-old high school whiz from Chicago 
named Irwin Cohen. And four years lat¬ 
er Worthen proved his staying power 
and unfortunately his consistently bad 
luck—by losing to Cohen’s younger 
brother Steve. 

Steve Cohen, 19, probably is the man 
Worthen ultimately will have to beat in 
order to qualify for next year's Olympic 
Games in Montreal. But winning a med¬ 
al will not be easy for either of them. The 
Japanese have never lost a gold in the 
176-pound class. Cohen, who also rep¬ 
resented the U.S. at Vienna and caused 
a stir by winning two bouts, and Worth¬ 
en are so evenly matched that their six- 
minute bout to determine who would 
represent the U.S. in the Pan-Am Games 


ended with only 10 seconds remaining, 
when Cohen won with an armlock. Co¬ 
hen is fast and graceful, just the oppo¬ 
site of Worthen. who plays a Joe Frazier 
role to Cohen’s Ali. 

"Those three second-place finishes in 
the nationals are a continuing source of 
frustration to me," Worthen says. "I am 
only I and 3 against Cohen so far, but 
I've been working toward the Olympics 
for 11 years and I feel I’m about to clamp 
down on all these technique players." 

One of those so-called "technique 
players" whom Worthen has been work¬ 
ing on is his stepson Tom, 13, who re¬ 
cently has become a trifle too defensive 
in his play. Last year he won the state 
age-group title. Tom's younger brother 
Kevin, 11. cannot decide which sport 
he likes best among soccer, baseball and 
judo. Worthen's children from his first 
marriage live with their mother, but 
spend as many weekends as possible with 
their second family. Zinera. 12, partic¬ 
ipates in both gymnastics and judo, and 
her brother Tony is one of the better 


9-ycar-old judo players in the area. 

"They’re no different from my real 
brothers and sister." says Tom, who 
probably spends the most time with 
Worthen. On Monday evenings Clyde 
does not get home from training in 
New York until past Tom’s bedtime, but 
Tuesday is a big night for stepfather 
and son at the Cranford Judo and Ka¬ 
rate Center, where Worthen learned his 
judo from Yoshisada Yonezuka. On 
most Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights (Clyde works at the APA Truck¬ 
ing Co. on Thursdays) the Worthens 
serve their judo family-style at the Cen¬ 
tral Bergen Y. 

"Of course, a lot of people say. ‘What 
is this 31-year-old guy doing running 
around playing games when he has a 
family to feed?'" says Worihen. "Well, 
we’ve managed. I just tell them that I’m 
in my second childhood. After all, when 
I made the honor roll at Fairleigh Dick¬ 
inson last semester with 3.65 out of 4.0 
in business management, my father did 
give me S50 for a good report card." end 
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Hy-Gain Means 
Citizens Two-Way Radio. 


Hy-Gain makes the finest citizens 
two-way radios and antennas. 
Components perfectly matched to 
work together. 

Hy-Gain radios give you 
dependability and extra 
performance at reasonable cost 
Our radioVfeature 23 channels, 


high quality microphone, 
sophisticated noise limiting and 
range boost circuitry, mic preamp, 
illuminated channel selector and 
S/RFpaefer, and a unique floating 
gpdnd system that automatically 
accepts positive or negative 
grounding. 


Ask for Hy-Gain, the name 
that means citizens two-way radio. 

fj ®-gain 

You've got a friend as near 
as your Hy-Galn radio. 

Hy-Gain Electronics Corporation, 8601 Northeast Highway Six, 
Lincoln, NE 68505 







Jiffies. 

No matter where you are 
you can feel at home. 



It's a little easier to face life's 
painful experiences in a pair of 
jiffies, because they're shoes that 
feel like slippers. 


Or are they slippers that feel like 
shoes? Anyway, it doesn't much 
matter. What does matter is that 
they're soft, comfortable and very 


friendly. After all, why be in agony 
when you can be ## 
in ecstasy with jmie/by 

liffies. v'XntertoeVen 
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VW’s new Rabbit is significant 
I because it is a complete departure 
j for Volkswagen, and also because 
I it is the specific type of car that 
I Detroit will be building in the 
1980's. 

The statistics speak for them¬ 
selves: accommodation for four, a 
seventy-horsepower engine, fuel 
consumption of thirty-eight mpg 
and a weight of under two thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

What they came up with was 


Volkswagen is evidently con¬ 
fident in its new model, because 
it is covered by the VW Owners 
Security Blanket, which is as 
good as you can get. 

Personally, I think that VW’s 
Rabbit is one very good idea 


“a car that doesn’t have an ounce 
of fat, one which provides excel- aheac^Ht^ime. 
lent operating economy, as well 
performance and value!’ 


VW's note: The 1976 EPA es¬ 
timates for the standard shift 
model are 39 mpg on the highway, 
25 mpg in the city. Your actual 
mileage may vary, depending on 
the type of driving you do, your 
driving habits, your car’s condi- I 
tion and optional equipment. 


Popular t 
Mechanics 


2s 


The most important new im* 

| port for 1975 is the VW Rabbit. I 
The 1800-pound Rabbit is a meT 
I chanical masterpiece. It gets up I 
j to 60 mph in about 12 seconds— I 
I giving it the edge on some V8 sub-| 
compacts. Its hatchback design T 
’ provides 24.7 cubic feet of luggage I 
capacity with the rear seat folded.! 
VW got the greatest possible I 
I amount of usable interior space I 
into the smallest possible outer I 
I shell —and an exterior with som^| 
style. 


Popular 
Science 


A totally new kind of small car, 

I Volkswagen's Rabbit, may make 
' things difficult for U.S. small-car 
makers in the coming months. 

Its speed through the maneu¬ 
vering courses matched or ex¬ 
ceeded the best times of the other 


test cars, and the feeling of con-V 
trol is ever present, even at high ’ 
speed and in extreme turning 
tests. 

Economy means light weight, 
small engines. VW has it now. 
The others have a way to go. 









can't buy 

advertising: 



MAY 1975 

The winner, and not by a hare 
resist). This car 


(sorry, couldn' 


does it all: it’s small, light, roomy 
and fast, with nimble and respon¬ 
sive steering, ride and handling. A 
modem and sophisticated car with 
a handsome Guigiaro-designed 
hatchback body, the Rabbit offers 
one of the most space-saving me- 
chanical layouts we’ve seen 


yet: front-wheel drive, transverse 
engine and a unique, independent 
rear suspension featuring an in¬ 
tegral anti-roll bar and using so 
little space it's remarkable. 

Seats are firm in the German 
manner and you sit high, viewing 
the world through an expansive 
greenhouse. 

The Rabbit has a solid feel and 
an ultramodern look to it. Best of 
all it is almost sinfully enjoyable to i 
drive. 


The Volkswagen Rabbit 
should be recognized as a true 
worldcar. it would be as at home ' 
commuting in Los Angeles, on a 
ski trip in the Alps, or chasing 
kangaroos across Australia. It is 
the finest example to date of a 
totally integrated passenger car, 
useful anywhere in the world and 
is qualified as no other imported 
car of 1975 for the Road Test 
Engineering Award. 


GARiDRIVER 


Whole populations of drivers 
will live for years with this car. 
strongly impressed by its gen¬ 
erally nimble disposition and 
its sensitive feel of the road 
through the steering wheel and 


brake pedal It slips through 
city traffic like a bicycle and 
thrives on the parking-space 
remnants most cars pass by 
You can stuff enough groceries 
for a football team through the 


APRIL 1975 

rear hatch while the back seat \ 
folds and pivots forward out of 
the way The only thing you'll 
need a trailer for is objects too 
heavy to boost across the high 
lift-over. 






BOTTLED IN FRANCE 


PRODUCE OF FRANCE 


STRENGTH 80° PROOF-NET CONTENTS 23/32 ® 
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pool/ Pat Putnam 


O ne by one they came to the little 
railroad town on the Iowa side of 
the Mississippi River. Mostly they were 
slender young men, easy and open. But 
when they began to play, their eyes 
turned to agate and their faces were 
carved from stone. They are the breed 
that has been tagged pool hus¬ 
tlers, and they were in Bur¬ 
lington last week for the S25,- 
000 World Nine-Ball Cham¬ 
pionship. That, plus the un¬ 
official big-money games that 
went on all night in the prac¬ 
tice room at the grand old 
Hotel Burlington. 

Jersey Red was there, and 
The Deacon and Captain 
Hook and Baltimore Buddy. 

So were Fast Eddie (not Paul 
Newman, but Ronnie Allen) 
and Freddie the Beard, who 
showed up nicely clean-shav¬ 
en. Wimpy Lassiter didn't 
make it, and the Machine 
Gun was tied up by other 
business in Japan, and while 
The Glove had called to say he was com¬ 
ing, he didn't appear either. 

‘‘It was a weird phone call," said Dick 
Coffey, one of the tournament co-pro¬ 
moters. Coffey runs a family-type pool 
room in Galesburg, III. and is not famil¬ 
iar with many of the sport's top guns. 
"This voice said, ‘This is The Glove and 
I*m on my way.’ 

"Oh, Mister DeGlove?" I said. 

" "No, no. The Glove, and I want you 
to put all the loot in one big pile. I got a 
month and I’m leaving now to hustle my 
way north. I'm gonna win it all.’ " 
Somewhere en route The Glove must 
have dropped his SI75 entry fee because 
C offey never heard from him again. Still, 
at final count going into the four-day, 
double-elimination tournament, 80 of 
the world's top speeds had come for a 
run at the $ 10.000 first prize, which is 
the biggest tournament score ever of¬ 
fered. St. Louie Louie even brought in 
his secret weapon, an inspirational tape 
recording cut for him by a hypnotist: he 
turns it on just before falling asleep. 

But Jimmy Rempe, who is sometimes 
known as Hippie Jimmie and who really 
is a clean-cut 27-ycar-old out of Dixon 
City, Pa., had the answer for Louie's 
strategy. "What I'm going to do," Jim¬ 
my said, "is to cut my own tape, and 
when Louie's asleep I'm going to sneak 


Easy nine 
the hard way 


He was up against the hotshots, 
but Jimmy Rempe outcooled them 

in and put it on his recorder. It will say: 
‘Louie, you are a dog. Louie, you can't 
win tonight. Bark, Louie.' ’* 

And then Rempe laughed, just as they 
all laugh, usually with bitterness, at their 
image as hustlers. To a man—well, al¬ 
most to a man—they regard themselves 
as athletes, the finest of their profession, 
and they find it frustrating that they have 
to make their living as gamblers because 
the tournaments are too few and usually 
too poorly financed. 

"What's a hustler?" demanded Jersey 
Red, a delightful free spirit by the name 
of Jack Brcit who now lives in Houston. 
"I go into a town and say, ‘Hey, I'm the 
greatest nine-ball player in the world and 
if you got anybody you think can beat 
me you can make a bet.' Sometimes when 
I bankrupt a town they get a little hot, 
but I say, ‘Look, I told you.' That cools 
them. We may be gamblers and we may 
be promoters, self-promoters, but we 
aren’t hustlers.” 

And then Jersey Red and Dick Court¬ 
ney, an ex-SMU tackle and Coffey's part¬ 
ner, got into a debate over the world's 
greatest promoters. 

"It's got to be Billy Graham," said 



Jersey Red. "He's the strongest one." 

"I think Oral Roberts is right up 
there," said Courtney. 

"Oral Roberts!" scoffed Jersey Red. 
"Why, Graham could give him the six, 
seven and eight and the break and still 
beat him. I once saw Graham in a little 
town in Texas. He had 150,- 
000 people sitting on a hill in 
the rain. He said, ‘Come on 
down.' And they all came on 
down and dropped some 
money in his bucket. Now 
that's strong.” 

The city of Burlington met 
the pool players with some 
trepidation, but people were 
quickly won over. For one 
thing, the perils of this partic¬ 
ular game over regular pool 
would make an admirer out 
of most anybody. While one- 
pocket is the chess game of 
pool, and straight pool is the 
most dignified and the dullest, 
® nine-ball is where the excite¬ 
ment is, and the action. Only 
the first nine numbered balls are used, 
and the first eight of them are meaning¬ 
less. He who sinks the nine w ins. He can 
make the nine on the break, on a com¬ 
bination off another ball or by first, in 
order, cleaning up everything else. 

"It takes courage to play," said one 
shooter. “You always have to be on the 
offense. The closer you get to the nine 
ball, the closer you are to winning. But 
at the same time, you are also closer to 
the other guy winning. I know guys who 
can make the first eight balls with great 
shots and then couldn't shoot the nine 
into a bushel basket.” 

There was no problem in understand¬ 
ing the tournament rules: win and ad¬ 
vance: lose two games and you're out. 
The 80 shooters started on Thursday in 
a room set up in the Municipal Audi¬ 
torium. an edifice built on the banks of 
the river in 1939 by the WPA. They went 
after each other around six tables in 21- 
game sessions, with the winner the first 
man to reach 11 victories. 

Some of the sessions lasted only about 
an hour, the time it took Pete Margo to 
beat nine-time U.S. open champion Ir¬ 
ving Crane, The Deacon, on opening 
day. Tw o days later, with the crowd hold¬ 
ing at about 800 balcony sitters. Crane 
lost his second game, to Billy Cress, and 
was gone. 

continued 
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POOL continued 


For serious record collectors. 



Owners of valuable 
records, lovers of good 
music, demand single-play 
systems with viscous- 
damped cueing to protect 
their collections from the 
abuses of stacking and 
stylus scratch. Now you 
can enjoy the benefits of a 
professional-style, single- 
play turntable with light¬ 
weight tubular tone arm. 
cueing, and automatic shut¬ 
off, all in a low-silhouette 
compact 1M/AM stereo 
with high compliance 
speakers which deliver 
superb sound. But don't taki 
word lor it. Listen to it. The more 
you trust your ears, the more we 
think vou'11 like it. 


HF2000 
with professional-stvle 
single-play turntable. 


meriton 

Trust your ears. 

Meriton Electronics Inc.. Moonachie, N.J. 07074. Compton. Cal. 00220 


Lips 
too sore 
fora stick? 


Blistex soothes. It's real medicine that 
goes on gently, yet works effectively. 
Used early and regularly, it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores and 
fever blisters. Helps nature heal sore 
or dry, chapped lips. Soothing, 
cooling Blistex. 



For a free sample, write Blistex, 
700-S.I. Enterprise Drive, 

Oak Brook, Illinois 60521. 


Saturday’s play began at noon and 
rolled on past midnight in uninterrupted 
action, and the list of the twice-fallen be¬ 
gan to grow. Gone were such top speeds 
as Buddy Hall, who fought a 2*/2-hour 
marathon in losing, and Dallas West, this 
year's open champ (who may have had 
a premonition; he had checked out of his 
hotel before the match). Ousted, loo, 
were Jersey Red and Fast Eddie and Cap¬ 
tain Hook and clean-shaven Freddie the 
Beard. 

As play started on Sunday, only two 
men remained undefeated; Rempe, by 
then everybody's favorite, and Mike Ca- 
rella. And only four were in the losers' 
bracket: St. Louie Louie Roberts, Rich¬ 
ie Ambrose, Jim Marino and young Steve 
Mizcrak, a cool-shooting New Jersey 
schoolteacher w ho had won four straight 
open titles. 

When the last shot was fired, at 9:42 
p.m., to be precise, it was by Rempe. He 
drilled the nine ball into a corner pocket 
to cinch an 11-6 victory over Ambrose, 
who had fought back from his one-loss 
handicap. The crowd had swelled to 
2.000 for the finale, and its hero could 
have run for mayor. 

The next big outing will come in mid- 
February, a S33.000 nine-ball tourna¬ 
ment at an Oregon ski area called the Inn 
of the Seventh Mountain. Other plans are 
in the works for four more S10,000 meets, 
plus a S25.000 championship session for 
next year. 

"When I started shooting pool back 
in Rochester, N.Y., I practiced 16 and 
18 hours a day," said Mike Sigel, the 21- 
year-old Captain Hook. "I've worked 
hard to gel where I am now, but now 
that I'm here, I find it’s not what I 
thought it would be. You're one of the 
best, but what does it mean? Without a 
strong tournament tour, we’ll simply 
never be accepted as anything but pool 
hustlers.’’ 

Fair enough. In fact, just about the 
only dissenting view, and a mild one at 
that, came from Chicago Freddie. Early 
in the week he had stepped into the lob¬ 
by from the Hotel Burlington elevator, 
his custom pool cue broken down and 
fitted snugly into its black leather case. 
An old railroad type, in engineer’s cap 
and bib overalls, spotted him. The aged 
gent eyed the case and said, "How’s the 
pheasant hunting going?" 

Chicago Freddie laughed. "Pops," he 
said, "this isn’t for shooting pheasant. 
This is for shooting pigeons.” end 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals, 
like Carolyn Baker, Flight Attendant. 

In her 10 years with Delta, she has 
worked every Delta aircraft from the 67- 
passenger DC-6 to the 370-passenger 747. 

She has served thousands of people, 
handled every sort of need. 

But Carolyn brings more than skill to her job. She 
has an eye for an unfilled champagne glass. An ear for 
an uneasy child. A smile for a tired veteran of business battles. 
A cheerful word for a lonely soul. When it comes to people, 
Carolyn Baker-like all 28,000 Delta 
professionals-couldn’t care more. 

Delta is ready when you are. 


This is Delta 's Wide-Ride l.-IOII TriStar. an 
SIN million superjet. Cabins are almost 19 fee! 
wide. All 250 seats are Iwo-on-the-aisle. 
















MOTOR SPORTS/ Ss/TI Moses 


Over the 


fence is not necessarily out 


Engines whining like Sopwith Camels, the racers skidded into the stands, onto their heads and into the hearts of 
California thousands as they revived an oldtime form of motorcycling madness known as speedway racing 


T he World Speedway Championship 
is a sort of motorcycle race staged 
in a different European country each 
year. The Europeans love it. When the 
race was held in Wroclaw, 133.000 wild¬ 
eyed fans were squeezed like so many 
Polish sausages into a stadium built for 
considerably fewer. They jumped up and 
down on their seats and went frantic 
when a chap named Jiri Scczakicl became 
the only Polish world champion in the 
history of the sport. 

Speedway racing does not attract that 
kind of fanatical following in the U.S. 
But in Southern California where 
else? it is starting to come pretty close. 
Last Saturday night 12,714 wild-eyed 
Californians stormed into the Los An¬ 
geles Coliseum like so many American 
hot dogs and whooped themselves silly 
watching young men with steely nerves 
race in the National Speedway Cham¬ 
pionships. an event that turned out to 
be as much disaster as race. 

The Speedway game hadn't played the 
Coliseum since 1939, when 85,000 peo¬ 
ple watched a combined rodeo and race. 
The sport was so popular during the De¬ 
pression that in 1937 it spawned an 
American world champion, Jack Milne, 


who is now 69 and was a partner in the 
promotion of Saturday’s event. But 
Speedway racing in America faded away 
shortly before World War II and wasn't 
revived until 1968. 

Played on small hometown circuits, it 
has caught on fast the second time 
around. It was bound to. The vintage 
Czechoslovakian motorcycles look like 
1902 Sears, Roebuck mail-order bicycles 
and sound like Sopwith Camels, ma¬ 
chines that can spring from zero to 60 in 
three seconds but have trouble getting 
back to zero again because they have no 
brakes. They smell like burning castor oil 
because the lubrication system circulates 
oil through the engine and then dribbles 
it on the track. At most stadiums, the 
track is a dirt oval about as big as a do¬ 
nut. and the trail of oil gets so slippery 
that the bikes only steer properly when 
they arc sliding sideways. The situation 
calls for a racing technique whereby the 
rider uses his inside leg as a sort of train¬ 
ing wheel. Except when the competition 
gets fierce. 

It gets fierce on the dirt ovals all the 
time. The riders quickly figured out that 
one way to slow down an opponent was 
to jam a steel-toed boot into another 


bike’s spokes. Moreover, to the delight 
of the crowd, most of the racers think it 
is neat to spend as much time as pos¬ 
sible with their front wheel flapping a 
couple of feet in the air. They crash so 
often that it is not unheard of for a stan¬ 
dard four-man, four-lap race to have no 
finishers at all. 

A promoter from San Clemente named 
Harry Oxley put the Coliseum show to¬ 
gether after seeing such things occurring 
on the out-of-the-way run-down tracks. 
In Los Angeles he added touches like 
wooden walls that rippled when the rid¬ 
ers crashed into them and intermission 
shows featuring thriller footraces be¬ 
tween fans. There was Captain Stickie. 
for one, a 250-pound giant whose spec¬ 
tating attire consists of black leotards 
and a gold lame cape. There was the Czar 
of Speedway, a gentleman of only slight¬ 
ly less portly dimensions who suddenly 
roared in his best Shakespearean voice. 
"My loins are steaming!" Average speed¬ 
way fans like that. 

Promoter Oxley also hired an an¬ 
nouncer named Larry Huffman. Huff¬ 
man is fond of riding to the races on an 
elephant while wearing a tuxedo and top 
hat. He usually treats the announcer’s la- 

conlinued 


SLIDING IN FULL ATTACK. THE CYCLES HIT THE DIRT. AND. IN SEQUENCE. THE DIRT HITS THE SPECTATORS 




“Before I found Vat 69 Gold, I spent 
a lot of time talking to my plants. 

Now all they get to do is eavesdrop.” 

‘ ‘Want another glass of 
water?’ I would say. ‘How 
about another round? 

Go ahead. Live it up.’ At 
least they were cheap to 
entertain.Then I found 
Vat Gold. It had that 
impressive Vat 69 label 
on the outside. What was 
inside was even more 
impressive. And the price tag! At last, a good 
Scotch I could afford. It meant more 
to me than being the first person in the 
block to have a Venus flytrap. It gave 
my guests more to look forward to than 
pinching leaves. Now my apartment 
has more people than plants. People 
are more fun. They can talk back’.’ 

Vat 69 Gold. The upwardly 
mobile Scotch. 




Blended Scotch Whisky. 86 Proof. Sole U.S. Importer: National Distillers Products Co., New York 





A little car for about $4200 vs. 
a lot of car for about $4200CSSr =r 



Torino 2-door Hardtop With optional IT.SU' n». \ 1 $ 


For about the same kind of money as a little 4-passenger foreign car 
you can choose a 6-passenger ’76 Torino with a standard V-8, 
automatic transmission, power front disc brakes, power steering, 
steel belted radials, solid state ignition, and more. 


Ford’s Torino comes with the equip¬ 
ment people want in a 6-pnssengcr car. 
Standard. You don’t get hit with a lot of cx- 
rras. The base sticker-price for the 2-door 

model pictured above: $4,172. 

So, for about the same kind of money you 
might spend on a little 4-passenger import 
(Datsun 610 2-door, $4.l6 t >; Toyota Corona 
2-door H.T.. $4,324; VW 2-door Dasher. 
$4,510) you can choose a really well-equipped 


6-passenger car to carry your family in roomy 
comfort. 

Inside—about as roomy as a big car. 

One reason for Tori nos comfort is roominess 


Front 76 4-dr. Torino 

Head Room 38 0 

Leg Room 42 1 

Hip Room 59 4 

Shoulder Room 58 5 


764-dr. Impala 

38 9 
42 S 
59 3 

64 0 




Head Room 37 0 

Leg Room 37 6 

Hip Room 59 4 

Shoulder Room 58 5 



“Fewer troubles” say owners of '74s. 

Ford recently conducted two surveys of 1074 
car owners. The first to find out about any 
troubles they had in 2ri areas relating to me¬ 
chanical dependability. The second, in six 
areas relating to body quality and durability 

Everything from windshield wiper opera¬ 
tion and squeaks and rattles to engine start¬ 
ing and stalling. Overall a little more than a 
third responded to each survey. In hoth stud¬ 
ies, we asked the direct question “Have any 
troubles developed on your car in the last 
twelve months?" 

A lower percentage of Torino owners re¬ 
ported troubles developing over the past year 
than did owners of Chevellc and Satellite 


The closer you look, 
the better we look. 

See your local Ford Dealer. 


FORD TORINO 


FORD DIVISION 













MOTOR SPORTS continued 


ble like a trampoline as he shouts his own 
special sobriquets for the riders: "O.K., 
folks, let’s hear it for Wy-uld Buh-ill Co- 
dee! Yaaah! How about Dane-gerr-uss 
Dubb Ferrell!" And so on. Until they got 
used to hearing him, the neighbors at the 
country tracks had complained about the 
noise created by Huffman’s ebullient an¬ 
nouncing, never mind that the machines 
made the whole neighborhood sound like 
Pearl Harbor. But the result of such she¬ 
nanigans was that this raucous roundelay 
on wheels became the largest weekly mo¬ 
tor sport event in the country, regularly 
selling out the 9,500-seat Orange Coun¬ 
ty stadium at Costa Mesa. Many of the 
hard-core fans professed they didn't even 
like motorcycles. 

Still, a lot of the success must be cred¬ 
ited to the remarkable charisma of the 
riders. Take Slidin’ Sonny Nutter, for 
example. Slidin’ Sonny would be more 
appropriately named Smilin’ Sonny, for 
his face is highlighted by a perpetual 
toothy grin that would shine through an 
attack of rotten tomatoes. It is also a 
handsome face. 

There is Billy Gray, who went from 
playing Bud on Father Knows Best, to a 
film career highlighted by having his arm 
lorn off by the leading beast in The Navy 
vs. The Night Monster, to becoming a 
professional speedway racer. He’s 37 
now, and he was at the National Cham¬ 
pionships as a color commentator for a 
TV pilot film about speedway racing. 

Even the villains have appeal. Most 
notorious are the Bast brothers, Mike 
and Steve, frequent targets of Bronx 
cheers, as well as empty beer cans and 
such. Steve was the 1974 national cham¬ 
pion. Mike has won the host races every 
season for the past four. These hard- 
earned. well-deserved accomplishments 
unfortunately contribute less to the Bast 
image than incidents such as the time 
Steve and another rider crashed into each 
other at the finish line after a race. Mike, 
following closely behind them, dropped 
his bike and pounced on top of the oth¬ 
er rider to defend brother Steve’s honor. 
Only thing was, the other rider happened 
to be still tangled up under his motor¬ 
cycle. 

"I love it whenever one of the Bast 
brothers does something like that," says 
Oxley. '‘They don’t realize how good 
they are for the gate." 

Some 30,000 tons of dirt were trucked 
into the L.A. Coliseum to make the 
track. A lot of it eventually went down 


the shirts of the spectators in the lower 
rows, who were showered by rooster tails 
thrown from the knobby tires of the mo¬ 
torcycles. Many of the fans wore wide- 
brimmed hats and kept their chins on 
their chests when the bikes roared past, 
and some of the better-equipped specta¬ 
tors brought their own Plexiglas wind¬ 
shields to peer through. 

The bottom five rows were kept vacant 
as a precaution, but it almost seemed as 
if the seats had been reserved for the rid¬ 
ers, since they spent so much time crash¬ 
ing into and flipping over the three-foot 
wall into the stands. The first turn was 
especially wicked; it was at the end of 
the 70-mph straight, and the soft dirt on 
the outside seemed to draw the bikes into 
the wall. "It’s like a magnet," said one 
rider. "You turn the handlebars, but the 
bike just wants to keep heading into the 
wall. It's scary out there. You don’t know 
when you’re gonna fall off next.” 


TREATED BV THE CROWDS AS A VILLAIN. 

The special D-shaped track was about 
300 yards long, almost twice as long as 
the Orange County setup. Still, the lap 
times were comparable, which means the 
riders were going almost twice as fast as 
they are accustomed to. There were 20 
races altogether—each four laps, lasting 
less than a minute—and each of the 16 
riders raced five times. The champion 
was to be determined on a 3-2-1-0 point 
system. 

The crowd favorite was Rocket Rick 
Woods. He finished third in his first race 
and easily won his second after his tun¬ 
er, Ed Schafer, made a gearing adjust¬ 
ment. But as Schafer was preparing 


Woods' bike for the third race he sudden¬ 
ly slumped back in a chair with a heart at¬ 
tack. Woods went to the grid as Schafer 
was being administered oxygen and 
crashed into the wall in the first turn. 
Another rider, Jim Fishback, hooked 
Woods' handlebars and crashed with 
him. Fishback flipped into the stands and 
landed atop a girl w ho had been hurrying 
down to the pits with Mrs. Schafer. 
Woods wrenched his back, the girl suf¬ 
fered a possible fractured leg and Fish- 
back spent a few minutes upside down in 
a seat. Next on the scene was Woods’ 
martial arts instructor, the only man 
Woods trusts with his oft-tweaked body, 
who bent Woods over at the waist and 
whacked him on the seat of the pants to 
straighten his back. As both Schafer and 
the girl were being carried away to the 
hospital, the race was restarted. This time 
Woods crashed into the wall around the 
fourth turn. Out came the martial arts in¬ 


MIKE BAST STILL EMERGED AS THE VICTOR 

structor to bend Woods back into place 
again. Woods eventually finished all his 
races, but in a rather strange posture. 

Meanwhile, Mike Bast, the heavy, was 
walking away w ith the championship by 
winning five straight races. He had rid¬ 
den flawlessly in capturing his third title 
in five years—despite the booing. 

"That’s normal," he said later. "They 
just don’t like me. They think I win too 
much." 

Then he went home to his wife, who 
likes him. And considering that he had 
just won about S8.000, she probably 
doesn’t think he wins too much at 
all. end 
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Electricity is 
helping keep the 
steel industry 
from running out 
of gas. 


To meet rising demands, world steel 
production must increase by more than 
300 million metric tons in the next five 
years. But natural gas supplies one-fifth 
of the industry's energy. And the pre¬ 
diction is that gas reductions to industry 
may be as much as 65 percent in some 
parts of the United States. 

To keep production up and conserve 


energy, steel companies are relying 
more and more on electricity. We’ve 
been working with many of them. 

Many customers are saving energy on 
their mill drives with the increased 
efficiency of Westinghouse permanent- 
magnet motors and static-thyristor 
power supplies. Other companies are 
conserving natural gas by using our 







induction-heating equipment instead of 
gas-fired furnaces. 

And now, an increasing number of steel 
companies are discovering that they 
can conserve energy by increasing 
productivity and efficiency with our 
computer-automated systems—sys¬ 
tems that automate the steelmaking 
process from the BOF all the way 


through rolling and finishing. The addi¬ 
tion of graphic-sequencing systems 
with fault-finding and bypassing capa¬ 
bilities is eliminating even more costly 
production delays. 

We'd like to help keep you from running 
out of gas. For more information about 
our energy-saving products, systems, 
services, and technology, contact your 


local Westinghouse representative or 
write for our steel capabilities brochure. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Industry Products Company, 
Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15222. ...... 


Westinghouse 
sS/ helps make it happen 




hockey /Jerry Kirshenbaum 


Heated signs of icy war 

An interleague battle for the affections of hockey-mad Minnesotans has 
spilled out of the rinks and flowed into the streets of the Twin Cities 





40 GAMES at the MET 

OCT.-APRIL 




It's not the only game 
in town...Just the best! 

NORTH STARS NHL HOCKEY 


E ntrenched as they are in different 
leagues, the Minnesota North Stars 
(National Hockey League) and the Min¬ 
nesota Fighting Saints (World Hockey 
Association) have never met on the ice. 
But it would be a mistake to underes¬ 
timate the intensity of their tight for the 
affections of hockey-mad Minnesota. 
Pretty soon one club will probably knock 
the other off, unless they sink beneath 
the icy surface of the Mississippi River 
hand in hand. 

Suicidal tendencies are evident enough 
in the history of the North Stars, who 
joined the NHL nine years ago with 


dreams of developing into what another 
member of the expansion class of'67. the 
Philadelphia Flyers, ultimately became. 
The North Stars did just fine for a while, 
making it to Stanley Cup play five times 
in their first six years of existence and 
regularly selling out the 15,184-seat Met¬ 
ropolitan Center in the Minneapolis sub¬ 
urb of Bloomington. But bad trades and 
complacency have kept them out of the 
playoffs the last two seasons, and this 
year’s young, relatively faceless team has 
a 3-7-0 record. This dismal start had 
Right Wing Bill Goldsworthy, the club's 
captain and alltime scoring leader, say¬ 


ing in frustration, ‘‘If we’re ever going 
to have a full house again, we’ve got to 
start winning.” 

But then, the Fighting Saints, who 
play across the Mississippi from Min¬ 
neapolis in the 15,705-seat St. Paul Civic 
Center, are not exactly free of self-de¬ 
structive impulses, either. A charter 
member of the 3-year-old WHA, the 
Saints have been a fixture in the league's 
playoffs, but their attendance figures 
have risen barely enough to stave off 
financial collapse. This year the Saints 
failed in a much-publicized bid for the 
services of the Boston Bruins' Bobby 
Orr, but enterprisingly landed a couple 
of crowd-pleasing veterans in Dave Keon 
(from the Toronto Maple Leafs) and 
that scrappy, grizzled onetime Bruin, 
Johnny McKenzie. So what has hap¬ 
pened? The Saints not only stumbled 
off to a 4-4-1 start but went into a swoon 
the first three times they appeared be¬ 
fore the people they need so desperately 
to please. "It’s strange," muses McKen¬ 
zie. ‘‘We seem to get uptight whenever 
we play at home.” 

McKenzie has been through such 
struggles before. He was player-coach of 
the WHA’s Philadelphia Blazers before 
that team was run out of town by the Fly¬ 
ers and was still on hand when the club, 
reincarnated as the Vancouver Blazers, 
suffered a similar fate at the hands of the 
Canucks. Philadelphia and Vancouver 
are among seven cities in which the NHL 
has ousted the WHA, which has yet to 
uproot the older league anywhere. The 
WHA’s Toros are still challenging the 
Maple Leafs in Toronto, but that city, 
too, will probably be abandoned to the 
NHL. Toro players are already discuss¬ 
ing apartment rentals in nearby Hamil¬ 
ton, Ontario, where the team is rumored 
to be heading. 

All of which leaves Minnesota as the 
WHA’s last hope for a morale-building 
knockout of an NHL club. But the Fight¬ 
ing Saints have lost $3.5 million so far, 
and last week Wayne Belisle, the sixth 
president in the club's brief history, was 
anxiously seeking new capital amid talk 
that some of the Saints’ angels were hav¬ 
ing unholy thoughts about bailing out. 
North Star President Walter L. Bush Jr. 
was also complaining of ‘‘substantial 
losses." No wonder that Belisle has late¬ 
ly been proclaiming, ‘‘It’s time to get this 

continued 













The SEAGRAM'S GIN 
Bloody Mary Secret. 


V_' For a better tasting 

Bloody Mary, use Seagram’s Gin 
instead of Vodka. 


Seagram's. The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 



Five great ways to wrap up your 


Sports Illustrated Games.The most realistic sports games ever created! 


This year wrap up a man-sized (and boy-sized) portion 
of your Christmas Shopping early, and easily.. .with 
Sports Illustrated Games. Based on the most complete 
sports research available, each SI Game plays fast, easy 
and super-realistically! And each of these action-packed 


games is both challenging enough to excite the keenest 
fan...yet simple enough for youngsters to play and 
enjoy! So order now! Give every man and boy on your 
Christmas list a Season's Pass to fun and excitement. 
Give them Sports Illustrated Games! 


Paydirt! 



Snperstar Baseball! 


This great game lets you be the quarterback of your favorite 
pro teams! To create Paydirt!, SI "scouted” all 26 pro teams 
We’ve taken the actual play-by-play records of each squad 
over a full 182-game pro season, computer-analyzed 
them to determine each team's strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, and converted all this information into Play/* 
Action Team Charts, These easy-to-use charts are 
your tickets to action! You call all the shots. Your 
abi I ity to get the most out of each team - with a 
solid Game Plan, tough defense, heads-up play¬ 
calling, and “the breaks"-will determine whether 
you win or lose. Order Paydirt! now—and see if . 
you have what it takes to make it in the pros! 




Here is the exciting newgame for anyone who likes baseball at 
of it! You can be manager of 96 of the greatest ballplayers of a 
Guys like Hank Aaron, Roberto Clemente. Ty Cobb, Lou 
Gehrig, Sandy Koufax, Babe Ruth, Willie Mays, 

Tris Speaker, Cy Young and more. They’re all 
here—48 al l-time superstars from the 
American League and 48 from the National 
League. 

We’ve "scouted" all 96 superstars by 
computer-analyzing the official game-by-game 
records of their careers. And we’ve converted all 
this information into easy-to-use individual 
Player Performance Cards (one for each star). These 
player cards let you make al I the moves - in the “front 
office" and right down on the field. You put your own 
team together, set your lineup and batting order, call for 
the bunt, pinch-hit, steal, go for the extra base on a hit, 
send your starter to the showers and bring in your ace re¬ 
liever. You can even trade players, bring up replacements, 
or select your own AL and NL All-Star teams, and play 
them against each other to see which league really is the 
best! Play ball with the all-time greats! Order Superstar 
Baseball! today! 


i Is best. Think 


Bowl Bonnd! 


Now you can share in all the excitement, tradi¬ 
tion and intense rivalry of College Football 
U.S.A.—as you coach and quarterback the 32 
top teams of recent years. Imagine the Dream 
Games you can play! You can pit Notre Dame's 
great 1966 squad against Michigan State '66 
in a replay of “The Game of the Decade," their 
controversial 10-10 tie. Or Army '66 against 
Navy '63 (with Roger Staubach), Or Yale ’68 * 

(with Brian Dowling and Calvin Hill) vs. Dart¬ 
mouth 70. Texas vs. Arkansas. Oklahoma vs. 
Nebraska. You name it! Bowl Bound! is based on 
a complete analysis of every play run by each of 
the 32 teams in their best year since 1960. It 
uses the same realistic Play/Action system we 
created for Paydirt! And it’s every bit as excit¬ 
ing! Order Bowl Bound! today! 





Christmas shopping now. 


Go For The Green! 




SI has selected 18 super holes from such super courses as Merion, 

Olympic, Baltusrol, Seminole, Winged Foot, Augusta, Oakmont, 
and Pebble Beach...and turned them into a golfer’s 
dream course that your whole family will enjoy 
playing. The colorful course layout accurately de¬ 
picts each great holetoscale-the tees, fair¬ 
ways, roughs, traps, trees, water hazards, greens, 
everything. The game's easy-to-play system 
lets you face every golf situation imagin¬ 
able.. .as you drive, pitch, chip and putt 
your way around our super course. From 
tee to green you make all the decisions. You 
line up each shot... check your distance... select your club... then 
“let it fly!" Whether you're a golfer or non-golfer, you'll enjoy play¬ 
ing this great game. Order Go For The Green! now! 

Track Meet! 

Track Meet! is like ten games in one! It challenges you to pit seven 
of the world's greatest athletes (each an outstanding Olympic 
competitor or former World Record holder) against 
each other in the ten events of the Decathlon. 
From the USA-Bill Toomey, Rafer Johnson, 
Bob Mathias, Milt Campbell and the legendary 
Jim Thorpe; from Russia-Vasily Kuznetsov; 
from Taiwan—C.K. Yang. You take over for 
each athlete. You assess his strengths and 
weaknesses—and those of his opponents, and 
devise his strategy for winning. Your ability to 
get the most out of your decathlete (or team of 
decathletes) will spell the difference between 
victory and defeat. See if you can break the world record! 
Order Track Meet! today! 


Five-Game Christmas Offer...Save $9.50! 

For the year-round sportsmen on your list, here's 
a great bonus gift offer: Paydirt!, plus Bowl 
Bound!, Superstar Baseball!, along with Go For 
The Green! and Track Meet!...a $54.50 value... 
for just $45.00. You save $9.50! 

_Send me your 5-Game Special @ $45.00 

postpaid. suiio 


city 

stale_zip- 

My □ check □ money order for $_ 
is enclosed. 


Sports Illustrated Games are 
available at all fine stores that 
carry April House* products. 
Ask for them by name. If you 
prefer, however, you may use 
this handy coupon to order 
games direct-by-mail from 
Sports Illustrated, Box 619, 
Radio City Station, New York. 
N.Y. 10020. 

To ensure pre-Christmas 
delivery, order must be received 
before December 6. (After this 
date please add $2.00 to your 
order to cover First-Class 
postage.) 


Sports 

Illustrated 

Games 


Box 619 • Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


send me these Sports Illustrated Games: 

_Paydirt! - the SI Pro Football Game @ $9.95 

each plus 95C postage & handling. 

-Bowl Bound! —the Si College Football Game 

@ $9.95 each plus 95C postage & handling. 

_Superstar Baseball!—the new SI Major 

Leagye Baseball Game @ $9,95 each plus 
95C postage & handling. 

_Go For The Green!—the SI Golf Game @ 

$9.95 each plus 95C postage & handling. 

_Track Meet! —the SI Track & Field Game @ 

$9.95 each plus 950 postage & handling. 

Two-Game Special Offer...Save $4.00 

-SI Football Special: Paydirt! plus Bowl 

Bound!...a $21.80 value ..for $17.80 










A luxury car has long been the symbol of having arrived. 

The Volvo 164 shows you used your brains to get there. 

For one thing, it shows you're too intelligent to buy a luxury ear, and 
then pay extra to add the luxuries. 

The Volvo 164 comes with air conditioning, automatic transmission, 
power-assisted steering. 4-wheel power disc brakes, power front windows 
anti leather to sit on... all at no extra cost. 

The Volvo 164 also comes with other things an intelligent person 
can respond to. 

Like a responsive three liter engine with computerized fuel injection. <~ 
Electronic sensors automatically monitor temperature.speed and altitude 
to determine the proper fuel mixture lor varying driving conditions. 

Even Volvo's front bucket seats show a deep-seated commitment to 
intelligent design.They're infinitely adjustable.You can firm or soften them 
against your back.When it's cold, the drivers seat heats up. Automatically. 

Rust and rattles are not luxurious.So Volvo fuses the body into one 
solid unit with nearly 8,000 spotwelds. Rustproofing isn't just sprayed on. 

Its drawn into the metal with a powerful magnetic charge. And there are 
two separate coats of undercoating. 

These are just a few of the things that make the Volvo 164 what it is. 

A luxury car that shows you're too smart to be impressed by a luxury car 
priee tag. Unless an intelligently ,„ A 

thought-out car comes attached. _ , VOtVO lt>4 

The luxury car for people who think. 









HOCKEY continued 


thing over with and find out who is boss.” 

It is in this spirit that the Saints, who 
mostly avoided such head-to-head bat¬ 
tles in previous years, scheduled 19 home 
games this season on nights that the 
North Stars were playing across the riv¬ 
er. The first two of these confrontations 
were standoffs, the Saints drawing a 
bigger crowd one time, the Stars the 
next. Another showdown occurred last 
Wednesday night. The Stars, before an 
oddly somnolent crowd of 8,335 in 
Bloomington, managed a rare win, shut¬ 
ting out one of the NHL's most recent 
expansion teams, the 2-year-old Kansas 
City Scouts. 2-0. In St. Paul, a somewhat 
livelier gathering of 12,210 watched the 
Saints lose 6-4 to the WH A expansionist 
Cincinnati Stingers. But the attendance 
figures were still inconclusive; the St. 
Paul numbers were swollen by a special 
promotion in which kids were given free 
Saints jackets. 

The only sure thing is that 20.000-plus 
fans watched pro hockey in the Twin Cit¬ 
ies on one night, a turnout that, wedged 
into one building, would have broken all 
of the sport’s single-game attendance rec¬ 
ords. Chalk this up to an area hockey 
mania that keeps pucks flying on 40-odd 
rinks, the players ranging from eager¬ 
eyed Squirts to Minnesota Governor 
Wendell Anderson, a ’56 Olympic de¬ 
fenseman who competes in an Oldtimers 
League. Then there is the University of 
Minnesota, which on another evening 
last week whipped St. Louis University 
6-3 before 6,502 raucous fans. The Go¬ 
phers. NCAA champions two years ago 
and runners-up last season, consist en¬ 
tirely of native Minnesotans. 

For all the hockey fever, though, it is 
questionable whether the Twin Cities can 
support two big-league clubs. The esti¬ 
mated break-even point for the Fighting 
Saints is an average crowd of 10,500 for 
their 40 home games this season, while 
the North Stars need 14,000 spectators 
at an equal number of home games to 
keep their debts from piling up further. 
In the fight for survival, the North Stars 
come off as the Establishment team, both 
as the NHL entry and because a lot of 
their devotees are from such leafy Min¬ 
neapolis suburbs as Edina and Wayzata. 
Fighting Saints fans tend to come from 
the blue-collar sections of St. Paul, a city 
that has long nursed an inferiority com¬ 
plex in its relations with Minneapolis. It 
was with suitable nose-thumbing brash¬ 


ness, then, that the WHA club last year 
put up billboards practically in the shad¬ 
ow of the North Stars’ arena, one of them 
reading, we’re not the other team 
anymore. The NHL club loftily ignored 
this for a while, only recently responding 
with its own sign: it’s not the only 
game in town ... just the best. 

“We don’t like to knock somebody 
else’s product," says Walter Bush, plain¬ 
ly ruing the need for his North Stars to 
resort to such tactics. “We'd rather just 
talk about our team.” 

“Know why the North Stars are in 
trouble?” says the Saints' Belisle. “Some 
of their fans find it socially unacceptable 
to lose.” 

The contrast between the two clubs 
also is reflected in their styles of hockey. 
Mention the near-anonymity of the 
North Stars—only Goldsworthy and 
Center Dennis Hextall are of All-Star cal¬ 
iber—and all hands soberly insist the 
club is eschewing publicity stunts and 
building for the future. Retired Defense- 
man Ted Harris, a onetime North Star 
captain who toiled more recently for the 
Philadelphia Flyers, is the new coach and 
he is emphasizing deliberate, hard-check¬ 
ing textbook hockey with stress on shor¬ 
ing up the team's defense. The Stars' rec¬ 
ord would be better but for some bad 
luck. In the home opener against Van¬ 
couver, for example. Goalie Cesare Man- 
iago’s stick snapped in two late in the 
game, allowing the winning goal to slip 
by in a 3-2 loss. “We're still optimistic," 
insists Harris. "We really haven’t been 
out of any games so far." Harris was say¬ 
ing the same thing the other day to the 
man from KMSP-TV when the audio 
failed and left him soundlessly moving 
his gums, the sort of catastrophe usually 
associated with another Minneapolis 
television personality, Ted Baxter. Har¬ 
ris grieved, “That's the way things have 
been going lately.” 

By design, the Fighting Saints are 
much more flamboyant. The leading 
scorer, with 48 goals last season, is Mike 
Walton, whose idea of loosening up the 
team during the playoffs was to appear 
at a workout wearing only his skates. The 
addition of Keon and McKenzie gives 
the Saints the makings of a wide-open 
offense. But the suspicion lingers that the 
Saints have made brawling a major sell¬ 
ing point, thanks in large part to this 
season’s reunion of the three Carlson 
brothers (Jeff, Jack and Steve) who. 


though wearing glasses while they play, 
accumulated 663 penalty minutes in var¬ 
ious leagues last year. Such a notion is 
scarcely refuted by Bclisle's admission 
that "Fans do like physical hockey. And 
besides, there was a feeling we weren’t 
doing enough intimidating last year." 

Maybe this facet of the Saints' game 
was inevitable. After all, St. Paul has al¬ 
ways been a good fight town, as press 
box historians duly noted after a season¬ 
opening loss to the Cleveland Crusaders 
marred by seven brawls and a WHA rec¬ 
ord 46 penalties. Still, the whole subject 
is a bit embarrassing in light of Bobby 
Hull’s recent one-game sitdown to pro¬ 
test the WHA's growing violence, and all 
the more so considering the presence in 
the Saints' lineup of Henry Boucha, who 
last season, while playing for the North 
Stars, was the loser in the notorious Dave 
Forbes fight (SI, Jan. 27). 

The Minnesota-born Boucha is the lat¬ 
est of a string of North Stars wooed away 
by the Saints, but recent surgery on the 
eye damage by Forbes—Boucha’s third 
such operation—delayed his debut until 
last week's Cincinnati game. He scored 
two goals, talking afterward not of fight¬ 
ing but of his old team across the river. 
“If we played the North Stars in a seven- 
game series, we’d beat them in five," he 
crowed. 

In lieu of such a series, the competi¬ 
tion continues at the box office. In an¬ 
other head-to-header Saturday night, the 
North Stars came alive to trounce the 
Pittsburgh Penguins 7-3 before 9,059 
rooters, while the Fighting Saints, play¬ 
ing in front of 8,102, gained their first 
home victory by beating Phoenix 3-2 in 
a game enlivened by a Walton goal and 
two fights in the first 58 seconds. Like 
politicians poring over the latest opinion 
poll, the two clubs tried to divine the por¬ 
tents from the new figures. Will the Stars 
be extinguished? Will the Saints go 
marching out? 

If only because of recent history, the 
betting has to be on the NHL club to 
hang on. Given his painful experiences 
at Philadelphia and Vancouver, it is not 
surprising to find Johnny McKenzie 
making conciliatory noises. Puffing a cig¬ 
arette in the Saints' dressing room after 
the Cincinnati game, he said, “Minne¬ 
sota’s a great hockey state, and if they 
start winning, I think both teams can sur¬ 
vive here." The part about the state, at 
least, makes sense. end 
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bridge / Richard L Frey 


The Lady 
was 

vulnerable 


On the 50th birthday of contract, 
its curious inception is recollected 



FRANCIS BACON ASSISTED AT THE BIRTH 


T he log of the S. S. Finland, cn route 
from San Francisco to Havana, re¬ 
corded that on the night of Oct. 31, 1925 
the ship reached Balboa too late to pro¬ 
ceed through the Panama Canal and too 
late for passengers to go ashore. It fails 
to record that of all the incidents that 
took place during the voyage, this was 
destined to be the most memorable, for 
the delay led to the birth of contract 
bridge as we know it today. 

Probably no game of worldwide popu¬ 
larity can so clearly pinpoint the date of 
its origination. Whist, from which bridge 
descends, was first played in England 
during the 16th century, although not un¬ 
til 1742 did Edmond Hoyle of “accord¬ 
ing to Hoyle” fame, publish the first book 
about the game. 

Nobody knows exactly when bridge 
was first played or how it got its name. 
Its origin is sometimes credited to Rus¬ 
sia because of an 1886 pamphlet entitled 
Biritch t or Russian Whist, but recent re¬ 
search proves the game was played much 
earlier in Turkey and Egypt. Auction 
bridge followed shortly, its beginnings 
shrouded in a mythology that includes 
an account of three Englishmen stationed 
in India so far from a possible fourth 
player that they had to devise a way to 
play with a dummy hand. 

The link between auction and contract 
was a variant played in France called 
plafond, but it was unsatisfactory be¬ 
cause although successful bidders got 
credit toward game only for those tricks 
for which they had bid, the scoring re¬ 
wards were entirely inadequate. Vet it 
was a game of plafond played aboard 
the Finland that Halloween in 1925 that 
led to today's contract bridge. Francis 
Bacon III, a 76-year-old retired New 
York stockbroker, was a participant in 
the game. Here is his recollection of what 
happened: 

“I am, unfortunately, the only survi¬ 
vor of the quartet which played the first 
game of modern contract bridge en route 
from the Panama Canal to Havana. My 
companions were Harold S. Vanderbilt, 
our host and the inventor of this game, 


Dudley Pickman Jr., his classmate and 
clubmate at Harvard, and Frederic S. Al¬ 
len. Although it was enjoyable, I will not 
describe the time we spent riding by rail 
to the West Coast in a private car, mo¬ 
toring from San Francisco to Los An¬ 
geles with some attractive stops along the 
way and cruising south on the S.S. Fin¬ 
land, because only one incident on this 
trip was pertinent. 

“One evening on board we tried the 
French contract game called plafond and 
found it dull. When we reached the Ca¬ 
nal we were so late we were denied land¬ 
ing privileges until the next morning. 
Freddy Allen and I had anticipated an 
enjoyable evening investigating night life 
on shore, so we drowned our sorrows 
with some extras at the bar w here we met 
a fellow passenger engaged in the same 
pursuit. This lady was not bashful in ask¬ 
ing whether she could join our game after 
dinner. Dudley, the weakest player, was 
happy to bow out, so we soon found that 
we had as our fourth a person determined 
to take complete charge, much to Mike 
Vanderbilt's annoyance, and show us a 
game she claimed she had played in Chi¬ 
na with her brother, a representative of 
some large oil company. The rules of this 
game were crazy, the scoring very high 
except below the line, and penalties for 
failure of a contract when doubled were 
way out of line with corresponding re¬ 
wards. How much she invented on the 
spot, spurred on by a high alcoholic in¬ 
take. and how much, if any, she remem¬ 
bered from her alleged games in China 
we will never know. She did make one 
lasting contribution, however, w hich was 
her use of the word vulnerable to describe 
the partnership that has made one game 
toward rubber. 

“The next day I was mulling over this 
strange evening and wondering whether 
she had not opened a facet which could 
convert plafond from a dull to an inter¬ 
esting game. Of course, it was Harold 
Vanderbilt who came up w ith the answer. 
By evening he had worked out a math¬ 
ematically sound scoring system, which 
remains virtually unchanged today. His 
scheme included bonuses for slams, 
heavy penalties for overbidding, especial¬ 
ly by_a side that was—there you have it— 
vulnerable. He launched a game which 
was great fun to play and whose popu¬ 
larity spread like a forest fire in a high 
wind when he introduced it to the Whist 
Club on his return to New York.” 
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Vanderbilt's achievement came as no 
surprise to those comparatively few big¬ 
wigs of auction bridge who knew of his 
skill. For 10 years, until the sensational 
and still unsolved slaying of J. B. Elwell 
in 1920, Vanderbilt and Elwell were the 
strongest auction partnership in Amer¬ 
ica. Vanderbilt was considered an ama¬ 
teur because he did not need to make a 
living from the game, and the top pros 
with whom he preferred to compete nev¬ 
er for a moment thought that he had in¬ 
vented contract as a more generous ve¬ 
hicle for distributing some of his millions 
to them. Whatever the stakes, Vanderbilt 
hated to lose and seldom did. Oswald Ja¬ 
coby once paid him a rueful compliment: 
"The son of a gun plays as if he were 
broke.” 

Unfortunately, there is no record of 
any of the hands played aboard the Fin¬ 
land, but here is another, later hand 
which Vanderbilt viewed with pride. It 
illustrates the value of his club conven¬ 
tion—the artificial opening bid of one 
club with a strong hand, later added by 
the Italians to the methods that launched 
their long string of world championships. 
This hand was unique: 

WEST EAST 

Spade A 8 4 3 Spado 7 2 

Heart AKQ52 Heart 6 

Diamond A 10 9 6 Diamond 4 3 

Club void Club AKQJ 10 532 


VANDERBILT 

I Club 
3 Hearts 
7 Clubs 


VON ZEOTWITZ 

3 Clubs 
5 Clubs 
Pass 


The opening club was strong and ar¬ 
tificial. Three clubs by Waldcmar von 
Zedtwitz, Vanderbilt's favorite contract 
partner, showed a solid suit of at least 
five-card length; if only five long, it prom¬ 
ised at least an outside king. When von 
Zedtwitz jumped again over the three- 
heart bid, Vanderbilt reasoned that since 
four clubs would have been the rebid with 
a six-card suit, his partner must be show¬ 
ing a supersolid suit of seven- or eight- 
card length. Had Vanderbilt held a sin¬ 
gle club he would have bid the grand slam 
in no trump. But guarding against the 
possibility that partner might have no 
side entry, he bid the grand slam in clubs, 
playing as declarer in a suit in which he 
was void. 

It was a rare bid, but then, as Francis 
Bacon reminds us, Vanderbilt was indeed 
a rare man. end 
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JiGSUvartL& 


You’ve earned 
your stripe 


...because last night yoi 
took your wife outside 
and had a snowball 
fight. And you made I 
her giggle like * 
you used to. 


...if you’re more 
concerned with your 
automobile’s MPG 
(miles per gallon) 
than its MPH 
(miles per hour). 


..for admitting that the 
sports page is where 
you start your 
morning reading. 


USHER’S 


ecause you chose your 
Scotch for value, 
the Scotch you chose 
was the one that started 
■ all the others on the 
road to lightness. 
*Csher’s.The original light 
otch. With an original 
light price tag. 
(sher’s. We earned our 
stripe in 1853. 




USHER’S 

(EDINBURGH) 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY j 


80 or 86 Proof • Brown Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky., @ 1974. 







A MARVEL, 
A MADNESS 


The rookeries of the Pribilofs are 
a wondrous bedlam, seals birthing and 
hissing and cramming the beaches. But the 
true lunacy is in man's relations with these 
mammals, in the factors that decide their fate 











T he Pribilofs are the most isolated of U.S. lands, two 
islands—St. George and St. Paul—lying in the cold 
Bering Sea 200 miles north of the Aleutians. Together, they 
hardly cover 60 square miles, and between them are 40 miles 
of sea. The residents (450 on St. Paul, 180 on St. George) 
are the descendants of Aleut slaves. And most Pribilof is¬ 
landers of middle age or older were once de facto if not de 
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Mist, drizzle, torrents and blizzards pour down some 300 
days a year. But winters in the Pribilofs are not exception¬ 
ally cold, sub-zero readings being uncommon. Summers, if 
often gloomy, are mild, with temperatures ranging between 
45 and 60. Because of the wet, mild climate, St. Paul and St. 
George are lush, carpeted with a bright green mat of al- 
pinelike plants. The flowers are spectacular—lupines, pop¬ 
pies, lousewort—splashing patches of red, blue and yellow 
through treeless meadows. 

There are a few upland birds, but only two native mam¬ 
mals in the interior: the Arctic fox, which is common and 
very visible, and the Pribilof shrew, which is uncommon 
and all but invisible. A few hundred reindeer, imported in 
recent times, roam St. Paul. In summer, millions of sea¬ 
birds—puffins, auklets, murres, cormorants, jaegers, kitti- 
wakes nest on the rocky perimeters of the islands. Clouds 
of them, like living mist, hover over the cliffs and beaches. 

But these natural wonders are secondary. The marvel 
of the Pribilofs is the seals. For centuries the islands have 
served as the principal breeding, birthing and summering 
grounds for the northern fur seal ( Callor/iinus ursinus). 
About 80', of the world's northern fur seal population— 
1.3 million animals—gather here, most of them in rook¬ 
eries on St. Paul. 

Northern fur seals are nomadic. Throughout the winter 
they lead exclusively pelagic lives, wandering as far south 
as the waters of Southern California. In the spring the scat¬ 
tered herd begins to swim north, navigating the sea passes 
of the Aleutian chain and reaching the Pribilofs in ordered 
waves, the time of arrival determined by age and sex. In 
late May or early June the mature males, impressive crea¬ 
tures that have fed well all winter and weigh between 400 
and 600 pounds, haul themselves up on the islands' rocks. 
When the bulls arrive their hormonal juices are flowing and 
they are aggressive and violent. They quarrel savagely, their 
jaws and teeth formidable weapons, the objective being to 
stake out a territory of some 200 square feet and defend it 
against encroachments by other males. Older bulls will oc¬ 
cupy the same territories they held in previous summers, 
but they may be challenged and driven off by more vig¬ 
orous animals. Generally it is the veterans, between 10 and 
15 years of age, that succeed in establishing claims. These 
are descriptively and rightly called beachmasters. Inexpe¬ 
rienced bulls, seven to 10 years of age, often end up state¬ 
less, hanging around favored areas, waiting for an opening 
and keeping beachmasters alert and provoked. 

Several weeks later the pregnant females land. They are 
set upon by beachmasters bent on herding as many cows as 
possible (sometimes up to a hundred) into their territory. 
Usually within three days of her arrival the cow' bears a 
pup (twins are rare). About six days later the cow is again 
impregnated by the harem bull; the fertility rate is between 
60', and 80',. Females too young to have been bred the 
previous summer but receptive on their arrival land after 
the pregnant cows. Younger bulls often begin their careers 


as beachmasters by collecting these virgin females into small 
harems. 

Once the birthing and breeding are completed, the fe¬ 
males suckle their offspring and then return to sea to feed. 
They leave the pups sprawled on the beach for a week at a 
time, then return for two days to nurse them and rest. This 
cycle is continued for three months, during which time the 
pups, little more than large stomachs attached to small heads 
and flippers, remain on land. It is a mystery how a cow 
finds her pup out of the thousands of seemingly identical 
youngsters squirming about the rocks. There is no foster¬ 
feeding. Roger Gentry, a biologist studying seal behavior 
on the Pribilofs, believes identification is by voice. Return¬ 
ing to her harem area, the cow vocalizes and so does the 
pup. In the babble of crying and bleating, the cow is able to 
locate her offspring. Whatever the method, it works. As 
they drag themselves up on the beaches, cows roughly bat 
away all the other pups until they come upon their own. 

The bulls linger in the rookeries for a month or so after 
the pups are born, continuing to defend their territories and 
trying to establish some internal order by snapping and bel¬ 
lowing at their mates and offspring. As the season progress¬ 
es, cows and pups seem increasingly unimpressed by the 
posturing males, which appear more frenzied than fright¬ 
ening. The beachmasters, not having been to sea to feed 
since arriving on land two months earlier, are gaunt and 
worn down by sexual duties and social crises. In August 
they give up trying to exercise authority and go back for 
another nine months to the peace and bounty of the ocean. 

While sexually mature and newborn animals are thus en¬ 
gaged, the migration continues. Immature bulls, 3-to-6- 
year-olds, arrive in late June and congregate at the edges of 
the rookeries in what are called bachelor hauling grounds. 
Immature females, 2- and 3-year-olds, beach after the young 
bulls, obeying, as do all the seals, some marvelous inner 
clock. A few yearlings of both sexes may come ashore brief¬ 
ly in September and October, but for the most part seals 
remain at sea until they are two years old. By December at 
the latest, all healthy seals have left the Pribilofs. 

The northern fur seals followed this pattern undisturbed 
until 1786, when Gerassim Pribilof, a Russian adventurer, 
found them. Pribilof did not just stumble on the islands 
that now bear his name; he had been searching for them. 

In the first 30 years of their occupation of the Aleutians 
and Alaskan littoral, the Russian fur traders, a particularly 
unsavory group of ex-convicts, exiles and rapacious mer¬ 
chants, did what right-minded fur men were doing all over 
North America. They massacred the native Aleuts, then en¬ 
slaved, debauched and baptized the survivors. They dec¬ 
imated the furbearing mammals, in this instance the sea 
otter. While so engaged, the Russian fur men noticed that 
each spring the equally valuable fur seals moved north past 
the Aleutians and in the fall swam south. As many as pos¬ 
sible were killed at sea, but this was a risky and only mod¬ 
erately profitable business. After the sea otters were elim- 
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inated, the Russians became more curious about where the 
seals went each summer. They listened attentively to Aleut 
legends about seal islands lying to the north whose beaches 
were deep in animals that could be killed easily and in great 
quantity. 

When Pribilof raised St. George after three years of cruis¬ 
ing the rough waters of the Bering Sea, he knew that he had 
found the mythic land. The herd then probably numbered 
close to three million. Pribilof did not stop to admire or 
catalog the natural wonders but simply put his sealing crew 
on the island and told the men he would return at the end 
of the season to collect them and their harvest. The first 
year's take was 40,000 sealskins and 2,000 otter skins plus 
14,400 pounds of walrus ivory. Subsequently, the Russians 
colonized the islands with 
a group of overseers, some 
priests and several hun¬ 
dred Aleut slaves to do the 
heavy work. Their object 
was to kill as many seals 
as they could skin during 
a summer, and they kept 
at it until the 1830s, by 
which time there were so 
few seals left (and no ot¬ 
ters or walrus) that the Pri¬ 
bilof harvc'* had become 
economically uninterest¬ 
ing. Then, realizing that a 
little more killing would 
eliminate the seals, the 
Russians shut down the 
operation. 

The ensuing history of 
men and seals on the is¬ 
lands has followed the 
original boom-and-bust 
pattern. One constant fac¬ 
tor has been the popularity 
of the rich, warm pelt of 
the seal. Whenever skins 
have been available there has been an excellent market for 
them. Currently, a coat of prime northern sealskin may re¬ 
tail for as much as 510,000. 

In 1867, the Russian czar sold Alaska, including the Pri- 
bilofs, to the United States for 57.2 million. At the lime 
many Americans considered this something less than a bar¬ 
gain, and the purchase was commonly called Seward's Folly, 
in recognition of and irritation with the Secretary of State 
who had negotiated the sale. A major excuse for the pur¬ 
chase was that it gave the U.S. control of the valuable seal 
islands, and until the beginning of the 20th century the 60 
square miles of the island* were regarded and treated by 
federal administrators as being more important than the 
550,000 square miles of Alaska. 


At the time of the transfer the seal herd was once more in 
good shape, numbering close to 2.5 million. The Ameri¬ 
cans immediately set out to do something about this abun¬ 
dance. Under the active encouragement of the Treasury 
Department (in time Labor, Interior and Commerce were 
to take turns supervising the Pribilofs) private contractors 
moved in. The only conservation restrictions were that they 
should not take females or more than 100,000 animals a 
year from the rookeries. This quota was regularly met— 
and often exceeded. An equal number of animals were killed 
at sea by Wolf Larsen-type sealers of all nationalities, al¬ 
though the pelagic sealing was inefficient, since a majority 
of the carcasses were lost in the water. Harpooners killed 
anything that came within range, including nursing and 
pregnant females, and this 
kind of hunting had an ex¬ 
aggerated effect on the 
herd. 

After 40 years, roughly 
the same length of time as 
the Russian harvest, there 
were fewer than 200,000 
seals of all ages and sexes 
in the Pribilof rookeries 
and the species was in dan¬ 
ger of extinction. Once 
more brinkmanship con¬ 
servation was practiced. 
Killing on the Pribilofs 
was all but halted. Also, in 
1911 a treaty prohibiting 
pelagic sealing was signed 
by the U.S., Great Britain 
(on behalf of Canada), Ja¬ 
pan and Russia. Though 
suspended during World 
War II, this treaty has re¬ 
mained in effect. The trea¬ 
ty endured in part because 
of a quid pro quo arrange¬ 
ment. Canada and Japan, 
the countries that have no rookeries, were given a percent¬ 
age of the skins harvested on the American- and Russian- 
owned islands (some of the seals summer on islets owned 
by the U.S.S.R.). The rookery-owning nations kept the rest 
of the skins and managed the herds so as to provide for a 
“maximum sustainable productivity.” All four of the sig¬ 
natories agreed to do everything that was necessary to pro¬ 
hibit killing seals at sea and they have effectively halted the 
free-lance slaughter. 

Responding to this protection, the seals again multiplied, 
and toward the end of World War II the Pribilof herd had 
grown to two million animals. What happened next was 
predictable a lot of seals were killed and skinned. How¬ 
ever, the rhetoric and rationalizations accompanying the 
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killing were new, reflecting modern public relations. In 1956 
federal administrators described the post-World War II sit¬ 
uation on the Pribilofs as “unfortunate," because “the 
population had grown to and exceeded the estimated level 
for maximum sustainable productivity.” 

The stupid seals had not kept abreast of contemporary 
studies of population dynamics. In fact they had become so 
numerous they soon would surely be afflicted by disease, 
malnutrition, social unrest and other penalties administered 
by a cruel and capricious nature. This rationalization—that 
wise and kindly wildlife managers must protect lesser beasts 
from their reproductive excesses—is dear to the hearts of 
wildlife managers, in fact is a tenet of this curious profes¬ 
sion. The we-know-best line is advanced in connection with 
proposals to “harvest" creatures that are pests, or are more 
valuable dead than alive. 

The natural history of the Pribilofs does not support this 
pitch. At the time of their discovery, there were more seals 
on the islands than in the two centuries since. And when¬ 
ever man has let the animals alone for a few years, the seal 
population has begun to climb back toward the original 
numbers. Considering the price of sealskins, it may make 
no sense to allow that number of seals to romp around 
unskinned. However, it is, at the very least, hypocritical to 
contend that the size of the herd in 1786 was unfortunate 
for the seals themselves or that herds approaching this size 
violate some natural law. 

Whatever the reasons, heavy harvesting of the Pribilof 
herd began again in 1943. During the next 25 years, under 
the direction of the Department of the Interior, 1.8 million 
skins were taken. This figure includes about 250,000 skins 
from females previously protected in the rookeries. By the 
late '60s the herd had been reduced to 1.3 million. The an¬ 
nual rate of kill was then cut back to about 30,000 and the 
killing of females again controlled. 

Currently, only males of subbreeding age are harvested. 
They are driven inland from their bachelor hauling grounds, 
much as cattle or sheep are herded. In the meadows above 
the beaches they are first clubbed—seals have especially 
fragile skulls—and then stabbed through the heart. (Oc¬ 
casionally, persons described by federal agents as "well- 
intentioned do-gooders" question this method of dispatch¬ 
ing seals. The officials keep on hand pamphlets explaining 
that a lot of thought and study has been given to the matter 
and it has been found that clubbing and stabbing is hu¬ 
mane, the kindest and best way to get at a seal's skin.) The 
skins are removed and rough-dressed on the island before 
being shipped to a fur processor in South Carolina. The 
carcasses are ground up in an island factory and sold for 
mink food. 

When the harvest was cut back and the killing of females 
suspended, the herd was expected to recover rapidly. This 
assumption was based on the sex ratio among seal pups 
(roughly 50-50) and the fact that a single mature harem 
bull will impregnate 50 or perhaps more females a season. 
It was assumed a lot of males existed with no reproductive 
or social function. These could be harvested and the pop¬ 
ulation would still increase. There are now doubts about 
these theories. 

"The expectations of the 1960s concerning population 


trends have not been fulfilled,” says Roger Gentry, the be- 
haviorist employed by the Commerce Department, which 
has succeeded Interior as the federal seal herder. Indeed, 
questions about seal population dynamics prompted the 
government to establish a major research program. In 1973 
the rookeries on St. George, which had been yielding fewer 
than 10,000 skins a year, were closed to killing and the re¬ 
searchers moved in. “The role of nonbreeding males is just 
one among many matters about which we are inadequately 
informed," says Gentry. 

Ignorance and failed predictions may interest scientists 
but they are not subjects mentioned by Commerce Depart¬ 
ment spokesmen. The official federal line is that the “un¬ 
fortunately" large herds of the '50s and '60s were, accord¬ 
ing to plan, pruned. As a result the seal population is now 
“stabilized." Stability has always been highly prized by bu¬ 
reaucrats. The formal posture of the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment is now that it has an orderly, stable herd of 1.3 mil¬ 
lion seals, it can and will go on harvesting 25,000 to 35.000 
animals annually more or less to doomsday. 

As often is the case, things arc not so tidy nor the future 
so predictable as public servants imply. There are a lot of 
nonbiological problems threatening the Pribilofs. These un¬ 
settling factors include: 

International disagreement. The four-power treaty under 
which the northern fur seals are protected will expire next 
fall, but renewal will not be pro forma. Negotiating ses¬ 
sions have been going on for the last six months. The dif¬ 
ficulty is a law protecting marine mammals, passed in 1972 
by the U.S. Congress. International treaties having to do 
with marine mammals and to which the U.S. is a party 
must agree in intent and language with this act. The crit¬ 
ical section of the U.S. law states that marine mammals 
must be managed so as to achieve the “optimum sustain¬ 
able population." The existing fur seal treaty, on the other 
hand, calls for management to produce the "maximum sus¬ 
tainable productivity" of seals. The Marine Mammal Pro¬ 
tection Act is a piece of protectionist legislation backed by 
animal lovers who want no seals, or very few seals, killed, 
while the treaty is an agreement to control an international 
industry dependent upon killing seals. 

Objections to rewriting the treaty so that it corresponds 
to the U.S. law have come principally from the Japanese 
who, since the '30s, have advocated an even larger seal har¬ 
vest and are now pressing for the return of pelagic sealing. 
It is not so much that the Japanese want more sealskins as 
that they want more fish. Japanese commercial fishing in¬ 
terests believe that the seals are eating fish that otherwise 
would end up in trawler nets. 

But it is not certain that fewer seals will assure more fish. 
There is no question that seals are fish predators—the fur 
seal herd probably gobbles about 320,000 metric tons of 
fish in the Bering Sea each year. But fur seals are not as 
hearty consumers as some other marine mammals, notably 
sea lions and harbor seals, which between them take about 
1.2 million metric tons of fish out of the Bering Sea annu¬ 
ally. It is quite possible that fewer fur seals would result in 
more and better-fed sea lions and harbor seals and a net 
loss in harvestable fish. 

If the differences prove irreconcilable, pelagic hunting 
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A LOT OF 

MILES PER GALLON. 


Datsun’s gas economy is nothing new. 

We’ve been building economy cars for 43 
years, and we seem to get better with age. 

Take our 1976 Datsun B-210 for example. 
The EPA did. Their latest fuel economy tests 
record the B-210 at 41 MPG on the highway, 
29 in the city. (*EPA dynamometer estimate 


with manual transmission. Actual MPG may 
be more or less, depending on the condition 
of your car and how you drive.) That’s better 
than last year, and for an economy star that’s 
really saying something! So when you think 
of mileage, think of Datsun. Fourteen mod¬ 
els, to fit every driving need. 


41 MPG ON THE HIGHWAY. 29 MPG IN THE CITY; 



1976 Datsun B-210 Hatchback 




A LOT OF 
MILES PER CAR. 



RATOON 

OAVES 


dissipate heat faster and contribute more to 
engine life than do cast iron heads. Datsuns 
have aluminum heads. Example: Unibody 
construction is more rattle-free and durable 
than bolt-on construction. Datsun cars have 
unibody. Example: 60 Amp/Hr. batteries 
give more dependable starts than 45 or 50 
Amp/Hr. Datsuns come with 60 Amp/Hr. 
batteries. We could go on and on. 

Add to Datsun durability a nationwide, 
computer-connected parts system. Plus a 
dealer network with nearly 4,000 highly 
trained technicians. To be sure, no one can 
promise 100,000 trouble-free miles. 

But we’re working on it. 


1969 Datsun 510 


Datsun’s durability is nothing new. 

You probably passed three or four Datsun 
510s today like the mellow ’69 shown here. 
Of all Datsuns sold in this country for the 
past 16 years, 9 out of 10 are still on the road! 

We make sure Datsuns last by building in 
durability features not found on many com¬ 
parable cars. Example: Aluminum heads 
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undoubtedly is sure to start up again. No¬ 
body believes things will come to this, 
the presumption being that an optimum- 
population treaty satisfying U.S. protec¬ 
tionists w ill be signed. In fact, the Com¬ 
merce Department has already produced 
a report claiming that an optimum-sus¬ 
tainable population and a maximum- 
yield population are more or less iden¬ 
tical. In other words, 1.3 million, or 
fewer, animals is the number that is best 
for conservation, best for fishing inter¬ 
ests and, of course, best for seals. 

Economic uncertainty. Like diamonds, 
objets d’art and antiques, sealskins have 
remained a dependably valuable item for 
more than two centuries. This may con¬ 
tinue indefinitely. However, the Ameri¬ 
can market for sealskins has all but dis¬ 
appeared. Currently, 95', of the Pribilof 
skins are sold to Europeans. (Changes 
in fashion and pressure from the animal 
protection movement are responsible for 
the decline in popularity in the U.S.) 
Commerce may be promoting a stable 
seal herd, knowing that a harvest of 
30,000 animals a year is all the market 
can absorb without a disastrous drop in 
price. 

The feds have been losing money in 
the seal business throughout this decade. 
According to figures supplied by Walter 
Kirkness, the present administrator of 
the Pribilof operations, about 131,000 
sealskins were taken during the last four 
years. For these. Commerce received 56.2 
million. During the same period Com¬ 
merce paid out S12.2 million to harvest 
seals and administer the Pribilofs. 

Considering the size of other govern¬ 
ment enterprises, an annual loss of SI.5 
million is small potatoes, but there could 
come a time when Washington would 
fold up its seal shop and cease not only 
to conduct the harvest but also to pro¬ 
tect the herd and fund further research. 
Yet there might be enough of a fur mar¬ 
ket to make it profitable for private en¬ 
trepreneurs to move in on the herd. In 
this sort of a scenario it could come to 
pass that in order to pay for adequate 
protection and management of the herd, 
the best move an animal lover could 
make would be to buy a sealskin coat. 

Protectionist heat. Lewis Regenstein, 
an ex-CIA man, is now the Washington 
agent of Cleveland Amory’s Fund for 
Animals. Recently, both in person and 
in The Politics of Extinction, Regenstein 
has been very hot about the Pribilof seals. 
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What are you going to do 
about it? 

Many people arc against cigarettes. You've heard their arguments. 

And even though we re in the business of selling cigarettes, we re not 
going to advance arguments in favor of smoking. 

We simply want to discuss one irrefutable fact. 

A lot of people are still smoking cigarettes. In all likelihood, they’ll 
continue to smoke cigarettes and nothing anybody has said or is likely to say 
is going to change their minds. 

Now, if you’re one of these cigarette smokers, what are you going to do 
about it? You may continue to smoke your present brand. With all the enjoy¬ 
ment and pleasure you get from smoking it. Or, if‘tar’ and nicotine has become 
a concern to you, you may consider changing to a cigarette like Vantage. 

(Of course, there is no other cigarette quite like Vantage.) 

Vantage has a unique filter that allows rich__ 

flavor to come through it and yet substantially 
cuts down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

We want to be frank. Vantage is not the 
lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette you can buy. 

But it may well be the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine 
cigarette you will enjoy smoking. 
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little ‘tar’ and nicotine. 
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And he is by no means alone in express¬ 
ing concern. 

“We do not claim that the fur seal is 
in immediate danger," says Regenstein, 
assuming the role of a protectionist 
spokesman. “But we do object to the 
Commerce Department propaganda that 
leads the public to believe that since 
1911, when the herd was only 200.000 or 
so, there has been a steady increase up 
to the present 1.3 million. The facts are 
that there were a lot more seals 20 years 
ago than there are now, and the herd is 
so concentrated in the rookeries that it 
might be jeopardized very quickly by fur¬ 
ther mismanagement. 

“Biologically," continues Regenstein, 
whose academic and practical experience 
has been in the field of political science, 
“the most alarming thing is that the an¬ 
imals being slaughtered are healthy, vig¬ 
orous adolescents. This is the direct op¬ 
posite of the natural system in which the 
highest mortality is among old, very 
young and infirm animals. If we go on 
culling the best of the animals, this is 
bound to have an adverse effect on the 
genetic composition of the herd." 

What he characterizes as a “sweet¬ 
heart” contract between Commerce and 
Fouke, the South Carolina fur processor, 
is cited by Regenstein as a major reason 
for what he sees as seal mismanagement. 
He believes that with strong backing 
from the South Carolina congressional 
delegation, Fouke not only profits inor¬ 
dinately from the seal harvest but has an 
unfortunate influence on how many seals 
are harvested. "We see no reason why 
these animals should be butchered by a 
public agency to supply fur coats for rich 
Europeans." 

Regenstein says he would prefer to see 
no seals harvested, at least until the herd 
has recovered to near its original num¬ 
bers. He admits that because of the in¬ 
ternational status of the animals and the 
threat of pelagic scaling this might pre¬ 
sent difficulties. As an alternative he sug¬ 
gests that the killing be reduced by 70'; 
and that skins representing 30 r r of a nor¬ 
mal harvest be turned over to the Ca¬ 
nadians and Japanese to fulfill the pro¬ 
visions of the four-power convention. 

Regenstein confesses that he has not 
given much thought to what might hap¬ 
pen to the residents of the Pribilofs if 
there were no seal harvest or a very small 
one. “We are losing money up there with 
the harvest," he says. “Perhaps this mon¬ 


ey could be used to provide some sort of 
assistance for the natives. There are not 
many people involved, as I understand 
it. though personally I have never visit¬ 
ed the islands." 

Restless natives. Relatively few white 
men have visited the islands or given 
much thought to the Pribilof natives. The 
status of the Aleuts brought to St. Paul 
and St. George by the Russians as out¬ 
right slaves did not materially improve 
when the islands came under American 
jurisdiction. As wards of the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment the Aleut sealers worked with¬ 
out pay, did not vote, were given only 
what education was thought good for 
them and had virtually no freedom of 
movement. Nearly every Pribilof man 
and woman over 40 remembers what it 
was like in the federal colony. 

"We worked for grub, salt pork, 
beans, rice, tea, food like that," says a 50- 
year-old onetime sealer, who for good 
reasons prefers anonymity. Call him 
Ivan, since Russian names and an ornate 
Russian Orthodox church are now the 
chief reminders of the former colonial 
status of the islands. "We went to school 
but just enough to learn to say, 'Yes, sir.' 
Now the young people learn to say, 'No, 
you son-of-a-bitch,* to white men, but 
not the older ones, huh. Every Thursday 
a boss came around to look at the house 
they let us live in to see if we keep it clean 
and arc living right. We only leave here 
when the boss send us someplace. How 
you going to buy a ticket on a boat or a 
plane when you work for grub?” 

The impetus for change came not be¬ 
cause the government suddenly discov¬ 
ered the Emancipation Proclamation but 
because in World War II the Japanese 
invaded the Aleutians. For defense pur¬ 
poses the Pribilofs were evacuated and 
the residents moved to the mainland of 
Alaska. “When we get out," recalls Ivan, 
“we see how things are, we hear about 
wages. When we come back the men are 
asking questions. The Japs were maybe 
good for us, huh?" 

In 1950 tradition was broken and the 
Aleut sealers began to be paid, albeit 
poorly, for their work. Subsequently, 
such developments as Alaskan state¬ 
hood, native rights and claims actions, 
and the fact that increasing numbers of 
young people go to schools on the main¬ 
land, have caused substantial changes. 
Nowadays the Aleuts working for the 
Commerce Department receive standard 


pay and normal federal benefits. Island¬ 
ers vote, elect local officials, are free to 
travel and select schools for their 
children. 

Agafon Krukoff Jr., the city manager 
of St. Paul and a rising Aleut politician, 
says, "There is resentment about the 
past, how we were treated. Even the 
young have heard tales of these times. 
But resentment doesn't get things done, 
and right now we have a lot to do.” 

As a result of local native claims set¬ 
tlements, ownership of 95 f 7 of St. Paul 
and St. George will pass to the two com¬ 
munities within the next year. (The gov¬ 
ernment will retain only the seal rook¬ 
eries and installations for processing 
skins and carcasses.) When the transfer 
is completed, residents will receive title 
to the federal houses in which they have 
been living for generations. As part of 
the regional native claims settlements, 
the island communities will receive title 
to 204,000 acres of potential income-pro¬ 
ducing lands (minerals, fishing, grazing) 
on the main Aleutian chain. Finally, 
there is a legal action brought by the com¬ 
munities against the federal government 
seeking indemnities for losses of revenue 
and indignities suffered during the slave- 
colony days. "In court, we are thinking 
about resentment," says Krukoff. 

Though political and social conditions 
have improved, the islands still suffer 
from being a classic one-industry entity. 
A few residents are employed at a small 
Coast Guard station on St. Paul, where 
there is also the beginnings of a tourist 
trade. (In the summer of 1975 about S00 
visitors, mostly bird watchers and photo 
bugs, came to the island.) There are a 
handful of community service jobs. How¬ 
ever, it is the scaling industry that em¬ 
ploys up to 175 Aleuts and makes life on 
the islands sustainable. Like residents of 
other company towns, the Pribilof com¬ 
munities are wary of their company — the 
Commerce Department. 

“Some of the feds still are trying to 
do things the old ways, giving the peo¬ 
ple take-it-or-leave-it ultimatums," says 
Victor Mcrculicf, another young Pribilof 
politician, presently a land planner on St. 
Paul. “They don't realize that we need 
to work things out together now." 

Some thought has been given to diver¬ 
sifying the Pribilof economy. The most 
frequently discussed plan is to build a 
commercial fishing harbor on St. Paul, 
but there arc many difficulties. "One of 
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MG Midget: The affordable legend. 


In 1929. MG introduced the MG Midget, a production sports-racing car priced well within 
the means of the average enthusiast. True to that concept, today's MG Midget is all MG. 

And that means all performance. Midget is anything but diminutive in the honest sports car 
equipment it gives you. Consider: precise rack and pinion steering, front caliper disc brakes. 

radial-ply tires, short-throw four-speed all-synchromesh stick-shift and a new, more 
powerful 1500 cc engine that moves you very briskly and also delivers 21 city and 30 highway 
miles per gallon, according to official EPA tests. (Of course, these mileage figures are 
estimates.The actual mileage you get will vary depending on the type of driving you do, your 
driving habits, your car's condition and optional equipment.) 

Consider also that this new Midget has already proved itself on the track a 
true sports car by winning a national SCCA event in its second time out. 

Since 1929, the MG Midget has introduced thousands upon thousands of people 
to the fun and excitement of driving a real sports car. Drive our 1975 Midget, the best one yet. 
and find out how easy it is to enter the golden age of sports cars—starting right now. 

For the name of the MG Dealer nearest you. call these numbers toll-free: 

(800) 447-4700. or, in Illinois. (800) 322-4400. 

„ British Levland Motors Inc. [■rTtTShI Leonia, New Jersey 07605 
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“I set the NFL 
Rushing Record 
in Spot-bilt 

shoes’’ 


O. J. Simpson 


“Now 1 work with Spot-bilt to help design their shoes. 
And I know how good they are. Spots help my game, 
and they can help yours. 

“In 73 when I went for 2,003 rushing yards, 

1 picked my own shoes, and nobody paid me a dime 
to wear Spot-bilts. My first 
choice should be yours.” 


HYDE v>pot-bil.t 

HYDE Spot-bilt, 432 Columbia Street, Cambridge, \1A 02141 
If they’re not Hyde or Spot-bilt, they're not Juicemobiles. 




Wild Turkey Lore: 

In 1776 Benjamin Franklin proposed that the 
Wild Turkey be adopted as the symbol of our country. 
The eagle was chosen in'stead. 

The Wild Turkey later went on to become the 
symbol of our country’s finest whiskey. 


our problems,” says Merculief, "is a lot 
of the cool heads—people finishing 
school on the mainland—don't come 
back. We aren't getting enough people 
to organize and run things.” 

For such reasons most Pribilof resi¬ 
dents, among whom protectionist and 
environmentalist are bad words, are 
strong supporters of the sealing industry 
but not necessarily of its present man¬ 
agement. “Because they have been doing 
it for so long, the government people 
don't think anybody else could take care 
of the seals,” says Merculief. "We con¬ 
sidered asking for the rookeries in the 
land-claims settlement, but we didn't be¬ 
cause we thought this might hold up our 
getting the rest of the land for another 
10 years. This doesn’t mean it couldn't 
come up again.” 


These arc the disputes, but there is one 
other consideration, best presented indi¬ 
rectly. Perfenia Pletnikof Jr. is one of 
those the politician Merculief was talk¬ 
ing about. Perfenia is a muscular young 
man in his last year at a mainland uni¬ 
versity. He is married and, because of the 
big money, is going to work on the Alas¬ 
ka pipeline. He is not sure if he will re¬ 
turn to live on the islands. This might be 
his last summer on St. Paul. 

He is working among the seals as part 
of a biological monitoring crew. In 
charge is Pat Kozloff, also island-born, 
but now a resident of Seattle, where he 
works for the Commerce Department as 
the first professional Aleut biologist. 

This particular August day is one of 
the rare sunny ones on St. Paul—the 
green, green meadows, the flowers, cliffs, 
wheeling birds, the breaking surf, all glis¬ 
ten and dazzle. In addition to counting 
seal pups, which is what the government 
is paying them to do, Pat and Perfenia. 
as a courtesy, are guiding a visitor 
through the seal rookeries. 

In a rookery the strongest impression 
is of the awesome amounts of energy em¬ 
anating from the tons of living flesh 
sprawled on shore. Cireat stacks of dog- 
faced, goggle-eyed pups are crammed 
into hollows on the beach, into crevices 
in the rocks. The piles writhe and shift 
like jars full of tadpoles. Seal pups at this 
age do not swim in the open water but 
in pools. Each little animal struggles for 
some space, struggles to stay on the sur¬ 
face of the sea of flesh. 

Cows slither and waddle through the 
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“In the presence of the Great White... time suspends itself!’ 

Peter Benchley 




America has only 
But you shouldn't feel 



Before you begin to feel underprivileged, 
just consider that maybe one worldwide airline is 
all you need. 

Especially if that worldwide airline has what 
Pan Ams been able to put together over the 

last 48 years. 

A route struc¬ 
ture that provides 
frequent and con¬ 
venient service to 
96 cities in 65 
countries on six 
continents (every one but Antarctica). 

A fleet of 747s that’s the largest in the world. 

A communications network that can 
confirm, reconfirm, change, confirm, reconfirm 
the itineraries of even the most fickle travelers. 










one worldwide airline, 
deprived. 



Berlin- 
Munich — 
Hamburg — 
Franklurt—i 


Fairbanks 


Dusseldorl — 
Amsterdam — 
Brussels — 
Glasgow. 
London 


Copenhagen 
It Warsaw ‘Moscow 

»* f Nuremberg 
- / •'Bucharest 
s / •' ("Istanbul 


Tokyo 
6saka 
.Okinawa 
Taipei 
i Manila . 


San Francisco . 
Los Angeles 1 


Karachi 


Bangkok* 

Kuala Lumpur. __ 

.Singapore 

Jakarta. » Bali (Oenpasai) 


Guam 


'/ V »Georgetowr 
\ Caracas 
I Kingston 
Maracaibo 


• Douala 

’Libreville -Nairobi 
k \ Dar es Salaam 


Buenos 


, Auckland 


Melbourne 


A capability that permits us to be, at the same 
time, the world’s most far-flung scheduled airline 
and the world’s largest charter airline. 

A group of people, both here and abroad, 
who’ve made a profession out of helping Americans 
see the world. 



It makes America, as far as airlines 
go, something like a land of plenty. 



Americas airline to the world. 




Latest U.S. Gov't report shows: 

Iceberg loo’s 
lowest tar of 
all menthol 
100’s. 

The only 
menthol 100 
under 10 mg. tar. 


Iceberg 

100’s 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

9 mg "tar". 0.6 mg nicotine av. pet cigarette. FTC Report April 75 
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rookeries. Bcachmasters charge about, 
lunging ferociously at human intruders 
and at their mates and offspring. The 
noise is deafening, like the sounds from 
an enormous lunatic sporting crowd. 
Pups bleat and retch constantly, like nau¬ 
seated lambs. Cows bark, hiss and belch. 
Bulls roar and snarl. The stench of sea¬ 
water, kelp, fish, sour milk, vomit and 
excrement is overpowering. 

Below, mixed in with the living herd, 
is a kind of protein and calcium com¬ 
post of dying seals, dead seals and seal 
skeletons. Seals die of disease, injury, and 
by being crushed by other seals. Fre¬ 
quently there will be seals that have 
poked their heads or flippers into a scrap 
of fish net lost or cut free by a commer¬ 
cial trawler. Once entangled, these seals 
are doomed cither to starvation or to be¬ 
ing cut apart by the unyielding nylon 
strands in their struggles to get free. Sea 
lions invade the rookeries and kill some 
pups. More pups die of starvation be¬ 
came their mothers, feeding at sea. are 
lost in storms or caught by killer whales. 

Only from a distance, from the van¬ 
tage point of a cliff, does the order of a 
rookery emerge from w hat at ground lev¬ 
el seems to be bedlam. From above, the 
patterns are clear. A towering bull sur¬ 
rounded by a mat of pups and cows 
marks each harem area. Beyond, loung¬ 
ing in ordered ranks, are the bachelors. 
At sea, as far as the horizon, are the bob¬ 
bing heads of cows going out to feed or 
returning to their pups. From the prop¬ 
er perspective, even the layer of carcass¬ 
es seems appropriate, as appropriate as 
fallen leaves on the floor of a woodlot. 

Perfenia and the visitor stop on such 
an outlook. After a time Perfenia asks, a 
little hesitantly, "What do you think 
about seals now?” 

"I'm overwhelmed by the numbers,” 
says the visitor. "It's like the rookery is 
one huge animal and the seals are cells 
in a single body. What do von think about 
seals? You've seen a lot more of them 
than I have." 

"I've watched them all my life." says 
Perfenia. "Seals arc beautiful. I love 
them. I guess. I know they are what I'll 
miss most when 1 leave the island." 

A seal rookery is a wonder of this 
world.- Somehow it seems that there 
should be allowance made for this fact 
in the complicated diplomatic, political, 
economic and biological calculations be¬ 
ing made about the Pribilof herd, end 
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The traditional plumed helmet 
of an officer in the Royal Horse Guards. 


Classically smooth. Unclassically priced. 

You can buy a more expensive Canadian, but not a smoother one. 

Windsor. A rare breed of Canadian. 
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That's easy. You give SPORTS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to any real sports lovers on your 
list. It's one gift that can't miss. 

Every week and every season of 1976. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will capture all the 
action in all of sports Football, basketball, 
baseball, hockey, golf, tennis, sailing, the 
Winter and Summer Olympic Games the 
surprises and excitement will keep coming 
all the way to next Christmas. 

And it costs amazingly little to make a 
sports lover happy A gift subscription to 




SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is only $12-a full 
$4 less than the regular subscription price 
Just fill in and mail the attached card. Or 
phone 800-621-8200 toll free. (In Illinois. 
800-972-8302) 

We II rush you handsome Christmas cards 
to use in personally announcing your gifts. 
And if you hurry, we can start their subscrip¬ 
tions with our spectacular holiday double 
issue 

Take action today. Those sports lovers will 
love you for it. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED.THE GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 

















A roundup of the week Oct. 27-Nov. 2 


pro basketball— NBA The Buffalo Braves arc 
lip and away with their best start ever, adding vic¬ 
tories over Houston 124 108, Philadelphia '12-87, 
and Detroit 97-93. As he did last season, Bob Me- 
Adoo leads the league in scoring with a 29.8 av¬ 
erage. being assisted primarily by Ernie DiGregorio, 
who had 22 against Houston, in Philadelphia, the 
7<>crs' largest crowd ever 118,020) welcomed George 
McGinnis with a 40-second standing ovation, and 
he responded by scoring 19 points and grabbing 16 
rehounds as Philadelphia downed Los Angeles 

en Si.iic 58-35 in a 111-94 loss, hut after beating 
Kansas City 117-11J. New S ort, not only went on 
to defeat the 76crs 110-98, but oulrebounded them 
51-35. New Orleans (page 28 ) won t Itrec more games, 
sinking Portland 99-90, Milwaukee 100-85 and 
Cleveland 103-91 to lead the Central Division. De¬ 
troit overwhelmed the Lakers 112-99 behind the 41- 
point scoring of Bob Lanier, who also had 16 re¬ 
bounds. Chicago stayed within a game of the Pistons 
in the Midwest Division with a comc-from-behind 
win over Boston. 84-82. Milwaukee is still looking 
lor its hrst victory, dropping three more, to Los An¬ 
geles 99-92. New Orleans 100-85 and Portland 
i I t-97. The defeat of the Bucks was the Trail Blaz¬ 
ers' lirsi win. Karccm Abdul-Jahbar scored 30 points 
as the Lakers beat Milwaukee99-92 and pulled down 
24 rebounds in a 120-104 defeat of Seattle. Golden 
state lost to Boston 115-106. then won twice, end¬ 
ing the week with a 100 89 win over Washington. 
ABA: Indiana downed Denver 111-99 to step into 
the Western Division lead. Pacer Forward Billy 
Knight continues to pace the league in scoring with 
a 34.6average. The Nuggets beat Utah 122 117, but 
when the game ended Denver's head scout Frank 
Hamblen was in charge. A league-record 83 fou's 
had been called, including technicals leading to the 
ejection of Coach Larry Brown and his assistant. 
Doug Moc. San Diego lost its fourth in a row. 
109 105. to Virginia. St. Louis won two games in 
overtime, beating Virginia 104 1(H) and New York 
120-116. Net Forward Julius Irving scored 42 points 
in regulation lime, but was shut out in the five-min¬ 
ute ovctttmc period. 

BOWLING -EARL ANTHONY became the first 
bowler to earn more than SIOO.OOO and win seven 
tournaments in a single PBA season by beating John¬ 
ny Pelraglia and pocketing the 55,IKK) first prize in 
the Buzz Fazio Open in Baltic Creek. Mich. 

pro football— NFL: Aficr winning twice in six 
days, Minnesota is the league's sole undefeated team 
(page 22). The Vikings downed Chicago IJ-9. then 
came from behind to heat the Packers 28-17. The 
Bears went on to lose their fifth straight, to the Dol¬ 
phins. Bob Gricsc passing for 288 yards and three 
touchdowns to give Miami its sixth victory in a row, 
46-13. Buffalo stayed one game behind Miami in 
the AFC Fast with a 24 23 defeat of the New York 
Jets. O. J. Simpson running for 94 yards in 21 car¬ 
ries for a seven-game total of 1.005 and scoring the 
winning touchdown on a 64-yard pass. St. Louis 
Running Back Terry Metcalf scored three times, 
once on a 69-yard punt return, in Si. Louis’ 24 17 
defeat of New Lngland. Cincinnati. Pittsburgh and 
Houston are lied with 6-1 records in the AFC Cen¬ 
tral. The Bcngals lost for the first time this season. 
30-24 to Pittsburgh as Sleeler Safety Mike Wagner 
intercepted two passes, one of which he ran back 65 
yards to sot up a score. An interception by Houston 
Safely Bob Atkins with Kansas City threatening on 
the five-yard line secured a 17-13 Oiler win. Winless 
Cleveland lost its seventh game, 21-7 to Baltimore. 
Oakland extended its lead in the AFC West bv beat¬ 
ing Denver 42-17. The Raiders trailed 17-7 in the 
third quarter, but scored five touchdowns in 15 min¬ 
utes. Washington moved into a tie for the NFC East 
lead by beating co-leader Dallas 30-24 in sudden- 
death overtime. Ouarlcrbaek Billy Kilmer diving in 
from the one-yard line. Led by third-string quar¬ 
terback Joe Reed, Detroit beat San Francisco 
28- 17. The New York Giants handed San Diego its 
seventh loss, 35-24. New Orleans beat Atlanta 23-7 
to move into a three-way tic for second (or last) in 
the NFC West. 


GOLF—JACK NICKLAUS won the S44.450 Austra¬ 
lian Open by three strokes over fellow American Bill 
Brask, posting a final-round par 71 to finish at 279. 


gymnastics— Russians won gold medals for over¬ 
all competition at the World Cup in London's Wem¬ 
bley Stadium. LUDMILLA TURISHCHEVA. 23. 
the current world and Olympic champion, defeated 
silver medal winner Olga Korbut and swept all four 
individual events. NIKOLAI ANDRIANOV. 22. 
edged Hiroshi Kajiyama of Japan by .15 to win the 
men's overall division. 


HOCKEY NHL: The New York Rangers cleaned 
house. Alter losing three straight in which ihcv gave 
up 23 goals while scoring but four. General Man¬ 
ager F.milc Francis reportedly put a number of play¬ 
ers on recallable waivers. Goalie Gillcs Villemurc 
was traded to Chicago for Defenseman Doug Jar¬ 
rell. and the Rangers promptly beat St. Louis 3-1. 
The following day. Center Derek Sanderson was 
traded to the Blues for a 1977 first-round draft pick. 
Next to go was Ld Giacomin. the team's goalie for 
10 seasons; he went to Detroit for the S30.000 wais- 
n returned to defeat the Ranger 
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loyal 


action, Philadelphia 
beat Toronto 6-2 and Boston 8-1 to remain ahead 
of the New York Islanders, who had tied Montreal 
4 4 and breezed past Washington 7 3. Chicago, 
which has the only winning record in the Smytlie 
Division, beat Montreal 2-1 and Detroit 3-1. Min¬ 
nesota (page 88) still trails in the Smy thc. but picked 
up momentum as Goalie Pete LoPresli survived an 
85-sccond, two-man disadvantage to register a 2-0 
shutout over Kansas City for the North Stars' first 
win in six games. Marcel Dionne continued to excel 
(a hat trick in a 6-0 shutout of Washington) for 
Los Angeles, the Norris Division leader, and Rogie 
Vachon posted his second straight shutout against 
Pittsburgh, 4-0. Buffalo lost to Toronto 3-2. but still 
leads the Adams Division. John Bucyk. the Bruins' 
4t>-year-old left wing, became the seventh player in 
NHL history lo score 500 goals, slapping in a 25- 


WHA: The season was not quite a month old and 
the Cleveland Crusaders were playing their fifth 
game, this Itmc against the Calgary Cowboys. After 
losing 3-1. the Cleveland couch. Johnny Wilson, al¬ 
lowed that "two games in 10 days just may he too 
much of a handicap for a young team." Still, two 
day s finer his y oungsters beat the Quebec Nordiqucs 
6-2. behind three goals and an assist by Ricluc Lc- 
duc. Cincinnati and New England began the week 
as co-leaders in the Last, but alter they played three 
apiece. Cincinnati had edged New Lngland by win¬ 
ning two and losing once lo Winnipeg 4 0. In the 
West, the Houston Aeros began to score, defeating 
San Diego 4-2 and Denver 3 2. leas ing the cellar to 
the Spurs. Quebec and Winnipeg lead in the Ca¬ 
nadian Division. Jet Goalie Joe Daley recorded his 
third shutout in the last four games, this one in u 
4-0 trouncing of Cincinnati. Quebec began the week 
by watching a 2-0 lead over Toronto dissolve into a 
6-4 loss, then lost two more—to New England 
4-2 and Cleveland 6 2. Toronto played only once, 
beating Quebec 6-4, and remained in last place. 


horse RACING -Bill Shoemaker rode DULCIA 
($16.40) to victory in the I Vi-mile $350,000 nation¬ 
al Thoroughbred Championship at Santa Anita, 
rallying the six-year-old mare from dead last to beat 
Royal Glint by a neck in 2:01. 


tennis -TOM OKKER. of The Netherlands, de¬ 
feated Arthur Ashe 6-3, 2-6, 6-3. 3-6, 6-4 to w in the 
Paris Indoor Tournament. 


MILEPOSTS — HIRFD: As Montreal Expos manager. 
KARL KUI.HL. 38. who directed the team's Mem¬ 
phis farm club. Kuchl becomes the youngest man¬ 
ager in the majors. 

NAMED: JOHN McKAY. head football coach and 
athletic director at the University of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia, as head coach of the NFL's Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers, who will begin play in 1976. \KK..v 
reportedly signed a S750.000 five-year pact, which 

Trojans. McKay won four national championships 
and fisc Rose Bowls. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DEAN HEASLEY, 19, of 

Girard, Pa., bowled 
Iwo perfect games in a 
row to become ihc IOth 
person (o achieve that 
feat in sanctioned com¬ 
petition. Heaslcy rolled 
24 consecutive strikes 
and finished his three- 
game series with an 807 
at the Lake City (Pa.) 
Lanes. 


TANIA WELLS, a ninth- 
gradcr at Sherwood Ju¬ 
nior High in Memphis, 
compiled 22 straight 
wins in the mile run. Ta¬ 
nia, 13, also won age- 
group 880 and mile 
titles at the Southern 
and Southeastern AAU 
meets, setting records in 
both events. Her best 
lime in the mile is 5:19. 



JANE PURACCHIO and KERRY CAVAZZI, both 
19, won the dance pairs event at the World Ar¬ 
tistic Roller Skating championships in Bris¬ 
bane, Australia, dethroning the West German 
titlcholdcrs in the final round. Puracchio, a 
sophomore at Case Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, held both the U.S. and world ti¬ 
tles two years ago with Jim Stephens now a 
pro. Cavaz/i, of Spring Valley, N.Y., who 
works for a ceramic-tile contractor, w ill resume 
his studies in January as a sophomore at Rock¬ 
land Community College. 


DIED: STAN STUTZ. 54, three-lime All-America 
at Rhode Island, high-scoring forward for the New 
York Knickerbockers am) referee in the NBA. of a 
heart attack; in New Rochelle, N.Y. 

DIED: CLARENCE STASAVICH. 62. reputedly 
the last college coach to use the single wing; of a 
heart attack: at Greenville. N.C. Stasavich compiled 
a 17(1-64-7 record at Ecnoit Rhyne (1946-61) amt 
F ast Carolina (1962-681, w here he also served as ath¬ 
letic director since 1963- 

DIFD: GEORGES CARPF;NTIER, 81. world 
light-heavy weight champion from 1920-22: of a 
heart attack: in Paris. On July 2. 1921 the 172-pound 
Carpcnticr was knocked out in the fourth round by 
heavyweight champion Jack Dempsey at Jersey City, 
N J. in boxing’s first million-dollar gate. 



SCOTT CRAWFORD, a 

junior at Lenoir Rhyne 
College in Hickory. 
N.C., led his team to an 
all-college record in 
rushing (837 yards) and 
total offense 1914) for 
one game in a 69-14 de¬ 
feat of Davidson. The 
185-pounder gained 
247 yards in 15 carries 
and scored four TDs. 



FRANK PERROTTA. a 

senior at New Dorp 
High School, Staten 
Island, N.Y., drop- 
kicked a 32-yard field 
goal with seven seconds 
left to beat Jefferson 
15-14. The 5'5', 149- 
pound Pcrrotta, a safe¬ 
ty and wingback, has 
hit on 9 of 15 extra 
points—all dropkicks. 
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2 FEET X 3 FEET $2.00 EACH 


FOOTBALL 

, Ken Anderson 107 
! Otis Armstrong 111 
' Pete Athas 118 
Robert Babich 109 
Jim Bertelsen 114 
Fred Bilelmkott 9A25 
Mike Boryla 121 
Terry Bradshaw 13N12 
John Brockinglon 7N42 
Larry Brown 16N43 
Waymond Bryant 105 
Rich Caster 119 
Chuck Foreman 9N44 
Roman Gabriel S8N18 
Joe Greene 13N 75 
Bob Griese 7A12 
; John Hadi 113 
Chris Hanburger 127 
Franco Harris 13N32 
Jim Hart 123 
Mack Herron 117 
; ; J D Hill 104 
Marv Hubbard 120 
[ Gary Hutt 106 

Claude Humphrey 101 
Harold Jackson 8N29 
Charley Johnson 4A12 
Ron Johnson 11N30 
Billy Kilmer 16N17 
Larry Little 115 
H Jim Mandich 116 


n Archie Manning 10N8 
I Terry Metcalt 122 
I Lydell Mitchell 103 
Merlin Olsen 8N74 
Alan Page 9N88 
: Dan Pastonm 5A7 
J Jim Plunkett 1A16 
[ Greg Pruitt 108 
[ . Golden Richards 110 
John Riggins 8A44 
Charlie Sanders 6N88 
Larry Schreiber 125 
O J Simpson 2A36 
Ken Stabler 9A12 
Roger Staubach 5N12 
Ailie Taylor 112 
Otis Taylor 6A89 
Don Woods 126 
John Zook 102 


BASKETBALL 

Nate Archibald 18B1 
Rick Barry BK502 
Austin Carr BK506 
, Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 
Phil Chenier BK504 
Dave Cowens 3B2 
. Billy Cunningham BK507 
Julius Erving 17B1 
Walt Frazier 9B2 
Gail Goodrich BK501 


C John Havlicek 3B1 
I Connie Hawkins 14B42 
Spencer Haywood 15B24 
Lou Hudson BK508 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 8Bi 
Bob Lanier BK509 
Pele Maravich BK510 
Bob McAdoo 4B1 
Geotl Petrie 1682 
Charlie Scotl BK512 
Rudy Tomianovich BK505 
Norm Van Lier 302 
Jerry West 7B2 
Sidney Wicks 16B1 
: Keith Wilkes 301 

HOCKEY 

Bobby Clarke 1H1 
Phil Esposito 1H4 
Tony Esposito 1H6 
Bobby Orr 1H3 
Berme Parent 1H5 
Brad Park 1H8 
Oave Schultz 1H7 

BASEBALL 

Lou Brock 10N4 
Jell Burroughs BS04 
Steve Busby B505 
Sieve Carlton B506 
Steve Garvey B501 
Greg Gross B507 


Reggie Jackson 9A3 
George Medich B508 
Bobby Murcer B509 
Jim Palmer B502 
Pete Rose 3N1 
' Nolan Ryan B510 
Mike Schmidt B511 
Tom Seaver 6N1 
Ted Simmons B512 
Willie Stargell 8N4 
Don Sutton B513 
, Joe Torre B514 

TENNIS 

Arthur Ashe 1T2 
i B|orn Borg P3019 
Billie Jean King 1T5 
Rod Laver 1T1 
John Newcombe 1T6 
Stan Smith 1T4 

SOCCER 

Paul Child ISC5 
Steve David 1SC4 
Pele 1SC2 
Bob Rigby 1SC3 
I Kyle Rote Jr 1SC1 
juke Veee 1SC6 

OTHER SPORTS 

Johnny Miller IG1 
Secretariat 784 


Please send me the Superstar post¬ 
ers I've checked at S2 00 each or at 
your special offer of 3 for S5 00 (and 
St 50 for each additional poster) I've 
indicated how many of each I want. 

I enclose S tor 

posters, plus 75C to cover postage 
and handling 

Cash n Check Q Money Order 
Note These big full-color posters are 
rolled and shipped in crush-proof 
tubes to prevent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

PO Box 13859. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 


Hockey posters measure 18 inches x 24 inches 
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ELECTRIC 


General W 
Electric 
Credit ^ 

CORPORATION 


In our consumer economy, the future of 
almost all American business is tied to the 
ring of the retailer's register. And today more 
than ever, the growth of retailing and the mil¬ 
lions of jobs it supports depend heavily on 
the ready availability of consumer credit. 

Providing that credit is one of General 
Electric Credit's jobs. We make it easy for 
consumers to buy — and for retailers to grow 
— with a wide variety of financing programs. 

When retailing prospers, so does the entire 
economy. Nothing happens until the retailer 
makes the sale — but when he does, millions 
of workers in manufacturing and distributing 
jobs benefit as well. 

In addition to retailing, we work with many 
other segments of American business. Our 
financing and leasing programs provide the 
latest equipment and facilities for greater 
productivity, greater profits. 

Turn to us for the financing services your 
business needs. 

At General Electric Credit, we help Ameri¬ 
can business finance its own future and 
create new jobs. 


Greater 

productivity 

through 

retailing 


MANY THINGS 
GECC FINANCES 
AREN'T EVEN' 


Administrative Offices: 
Stamford. Connecticut 06904 








DID THE CRASH OF A STANLEY STEAMER 
IN 1907INFLUENCE U.S. FOREIGN POLICY? 

It is entirely possible that a little gully 
on a Florida reach 68 years ago had a 
weighty influence on America's current 
foreign policy and environment. As of 
Jan. 25, 1907 the American people were 
still undecided about what kind of au¬ 
tomobile they wanted. The industry was 
in its formative stages, with a variety of 
models on the market, including cars 
powered by gasoline, steam and electric¬ 
ity. From the beginning, the limitations 
of the electric automobile were all too 
apparent, but advocates of steam and 
gasoline vehicles debated, sometimes ge¬ 
nially and often furiously, the merits of 
their favorites. 

Both engines had advantages. Perfect¬ 
ed by twin brothers, F.E. and F.O. Stan¬ 
ley, the steamer was a quiet and smooth¬ 
running automobile. It also was capable 
of extraordinary speed and acceleration. 
To the astonishment of a large crowd at 
a race in Detroit on Oct. II, 1901. a 
steamer hit 30 mph and won the five- and 
10-mile events. Thereafter, steamers won 
so regularly that they were sometimes 
banned from races with gasoline cars, de¬ 
spite the fact that competition was sup¬ 
posedly open to all autos of the same 
price range. (The ban was unofficial and 
inconsistent. Racing drivers had learned 
that Stanleys did less well when the dis¬ 
tance was more than five miles. They 
were at their best in short distances.) 

After establishing several speed rec¬ 
ords with their passenger machines, the 
Stanley brothers designed and built a car 
specifically for racing. Shaped like an in¬ 
verted canoe, painted red and dubbed 
"Wogglebug” by the press, the racer 
made history in January 1906 by cover¬ 
ing a mile in 28‘s seconds—an average 
speed of 127.659 mph. 

In addition to being fast, the steamer 
was a simple machine. “Our present car 
is composed of but 32 moving parts,” the 
Stanleys said in their 1916 catalog, 
"which number includes front and rear 
wheels, steering gear, and everything 


moving on the car. as well as the power 
plant. This is about the number of parts 
contained in a first-class self-starter. We 
use no clutch, nor gear shifts, nor fly 
wheels, nor carburetors, nor magnetos, 
nor spark plugs, nor timers, nor distrib¬ 
utors, nor self-starters, nor any of the 
marvelously ingenious complications 
which inventors have added in order to 
overcome the difficulties inherent in the 
internal-explosive engine and adapt it to 
a use for which it is not normally fitted.” 

The Stanleys also could have stressed 
the nonpolluting nature of their steam¬ 
er. Not only did it not foul the air with 
unburned hydrocarbons, but it produced 
little or no noise. And it was capable ot 
using fuels, such as kerosene, alcohol, 
coal gas and even coal, that were much 
cheaper than gasoline and more readily 
available. 

On the other hand, operation of the 
steamer often could be troublesome, es¬ 
pecially before the addition as standard 
equipment of a condenser permitting the 
vehicle to re-use its water supply. Until 
that step was taken, steamer owners had 
to carry a hose with them in order to raid 
horse troughs every 40 or 50 miles. 

The biggest problem that confronted 
steamer manufacturers was fear. Amer¬ 
icans had been through nearly a century 
of boiler explosions on boats and loco¬ 
motives, and were extremely wary of 
high-pressure steam systems. The fact 
that early steamers trailed a light vapor 
as they moved along, giving the impres¬ 
sion that the vehicles were already on fire 
or were smoldering preparatory to a mas¬ 
sive explosion, did not build public con¬ 
fidence. Nevertheless, by 1907 the steam¬ 
er had become a favorite of President 
Teddy Roosevelt and was making steady 
if not spectacular headway in the safety 
department. So close was it to winning 
acceptance that even the most avid par¬ 
tisans of internal-combustion engines 
would not have dared to predict its im¬ 
minent demise. 

Then came the international speed tri¬ 
als at Ormond Beach, Fla. on Jan. 25, 
1907. Expecting a new record, an unusu¬ 
ally large crowd turned out to view such 
vehicles as the first Rolls-Royce entered 
in a U.S. race and, of course, the Wog- 
glejsug with ace driver Fred Marriott at 
the tiller. 

Gradually warming up his car for the 
record run, Marriott made two dashes 
along a mile section of beach, the first in 
32 seconds, the second in 29?.% less than 


a second and a half slower than his world 
record. 

On his third run, Marriott hit the start¬ 
ing line at full throttle and shot up the 
beach. Although running against the 
wind, the steamer's speed was approach¬ 
ing 150 mph when the accident occurred. 
“He was nearly out of sight, being al¬ 
most at the end of the mile, when the ma¬ 
chine upset,” wrote a reporter in The New 
York Times. 

No one knew exactly what had hap¬ 
pened. Those nearest the car agreed that 
the hood appeared to come loose— 
“seemingly lifted by the wind while the 
front wheels were so tilted upward that 
they did not strike the sand of the beach 
by several inches. . . . The tubing broke 
and the car was enveloped in a cloud of 
steam.” 

By the time spectators had raced up 
the beach to the scene of the accident, a 
Rolls-Royce had arrived and Marriott 
had been picked up. “his face covered 
with blood and lying insensible across the 
laps of two men in the rear seat. . . . 
He was found well up on the beach, while 
the round boiler, four or five times the 
size of a cheese box, was rescued rolling 
around in the ocean. When the car broke 
in two it dropped the boiler as it did Mar¬ 
riott. . . . The debris was thrown into 
two piles, over which hundreds of am¬ 
ateur photographers hovered like sea¬ 
gulls and many souvenirs were carried 
away. ,. 

The Stanleys later argued that a gully 
in the sandy beach caused the racer to 
rise, but they accepted blame for their 
flat-bottomed design, which, even if the 
gully was responsible for the steamer’s 
take-off, contributed greatly to its be¬ 
coming airborne. 

Although Fred Marriott survived the 
accident by more than half a century, the 
American public and the Stanley broth¬ 
ers were greatly discouraged. The twins 
never again used their automobiles for 
racing. The public, its fear of steam pro¬ 
pulsion revived, leaned more and more 
to the gasoline engine, a preference that 
was clearly established within a decade. 
Although the Stanleys continued produc¬ 
ing cars until 1927, those ripples in the 
sand at Ormond Beach effectively ended 
their dream of a steam-powered society 
that might have left us today with an en¬ 
vironment relatively free of noise and air 
pollution and a foreign policy less vul¬ 
nerable to the pressures of oil-producing 
countries. END 
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Four romantic things to do in Acapulco 
and Mexico City. 



There are lots of romantic things to see and do 
in Acapulco and Mexico City. If only someone 
would tell you where to find them. 

That’s why if you’re ready for a new experience 
or two. we have an excellent suggestion. See 
your travel agent first. He knows all the little 
romantic spots in Mexico. And has a wide range 
of special Braniff packages and tours. One of 
them is right for you. 

Mexico City Fling —$59.00 - 4 days in Mexico 
City, including hotels, sightseeing, tours and a 
party in a Mexican home. (1T5BN1MT10) 
Mexico City Go-Round — $195.00 ' 6 days in 
Mexico City, including hotels, nightclubs, bull¬ 
fights. Xochimilco. pyramids. Folklorico, sight¬ 
seeing and even a chance to fight your own bull. 
(IT4BNIMT12) 


Acapulco Princess & Golf Club —$98.00 ' A 
week at the spectacular Acapulco Princess, in¬ 
cluding deluxe room with private terrace, swim¬ 
ming. tennis, nightclubs, and tour of Princess 
Botanical Garden. (IT5BN1AC18) 

Acapulco, Taxco & Mexico City — $99.00* 
Eight days: Three nights in Mexico City, one 
night in Taxco. three nights in Acapulco. In¬ 
cluding hotels, night club, sightseeing and es¬ 
corted transportation between Mexico City and 
Acapulco. (IT4BNIDOT8) 

For information, call Braniff International. Or 
better yet, visit your travel agent today. 

’Price per person double occupancy, plus air fare and taxes. 

Prices subject to change. 


BRANIFF. 39 flights weekly to Acapulco and Mexico City. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 
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Edited by GAY FLOOD 


SUPERMAN 

Sir: 

Thank you for putting George McGinnis 
on the cover of your Pro Basketball Issue 
(Oct. 27). He deserved the honor more than 
any other player, even Dr. J. And Jerry Kir- 
shenbaum should be congratulated for his 
fine writing {Big City Country Boy). His ar¬ 
ticle showed that McGinnis is indeed bas¬ 
ketball's Superman. And olTcourt he is mild- 
mannered Clark Kent. 

John Sickels 

Whiteland, Ind. 

Sir: 

George McGinnis will prove in the NBA 
exactly what he proved in the ABA: that he 
is without question the best forward in all 
of pro basketball. 

Peter D. Kirles 

Indianapolis 

Sir: 

Congratulations, SI. I thought it would be 
impossible to find a writer as erroneously 
opinionated as Tex (NFL) Maulc, but you 
have found him in Jerry (NBA much tough¬ 
er than the ABA) Kirshcnbaum. That one 
statement ruined an otherwise excellent ar¬ 
ticle on George McGinnis. 

Wayne A. Brannon, D.D.S. 
Poway, Calif. 

UP, UP—OR AWAY? 

Sir: 

The man who wrote in your pro basket¬ 
ball preview "The once-mighty Pacers will 
be back—probably back of everybody but 
Bill Musselman's San Diego Sails" is going 
to feel pretty foolish when Indiana wins the 
ABA title again this season. 

Stephen Crosby 

Indianapolis 

Sir: 

As a New York Knick fan, I vehemently 
protest your prediction that the Knicks will 
endure another woeful season. I was also 
very upset over John Huchnergarth's accom¬ 
panying illustration showing the Knicks 
being stepped on by the other three clubs in 
the Atlantic Division. The Knicks have now 
obtained the agile big man they sorely need¬ 
ed to catapult the club into the playoffs, 
Spencer Haywood. 

Michael Molloy 

Brooklyn 

• When the acquisition of Wilt Chamber- 
lain seemed possible, SI and Huehner- 


garth re-estimated the Knicks’ chances 
(see below). But at press time the deal 
had not been made and neither had the 



one with the Seattle SupcrSonics for 
Spencer Haywood (The Fortune Cookie 
Smiled, Nov. 3).—ED. 


Sir: 

You practically ignored one of the best and 
most exciting young players in the NBA. 
Where was Bob McAdoo, the man who won 
the scoring championship and was named 
Most Valuable Player just one season ago? 
And how could you pick the Buffalo Braves 
to finish behind the aging Celtics? 

Mark Lavengood 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sir: 

It was gratifying to see that you gave the 
Golden State Warriors some of the recog¬ 
nition they have earned. A team that was 
underrated and berated all last season, the 
Warriors made a fantasy come true. Your 
pictures and commentary helped reflect the 
excitement and fun of a good team victory. 

John Volkman 

Calistoga, Calif. 

Sir: 

l can only hope the season measures up 
to the brilliance of Curry Kirkpatrick's in¬ 
troductory article. 

Tom Benes 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

FEET FIRST 

Sir: 

You missed one ( They're Having a Field 
Day, Oct. 27). You failed to mention prob¬ 
ably the best college placckicker in the coun¬ 
try. So far this season Carson Long of the 
University of Pittsburgh is 11 for 14 on field 
goals and 28 fof 28 on extra points, and he 


cither holds or has already tied all Pitt rec¬ 
ords in placekicking. 

Craig Brown 

Cherry Hill, N.J. 

Sir: 

I was highly disappointed to see that you 
neglected a fine kicker in Temple University's 
Don Bitterlich. Don has already 1) kicked a 
56-yard field goal against Akron; 2) kicked 
three field goals per game in four of our eight 
games; 3) kicked 71 consecutive extra points, 
threatening the current NCAA record (77) 
for most consecutive extra points kicked in 
a career: and 4) kicked 15 field goals in 22 
attempts (68^). In 1974 he finished second 
in the nation in kick scoring. 

Lawrence J. Otreba 

Philadelphia 

Sir: 

You did a story on college placckickcrs 
and didn't include any mention of Dan Bea¬ 
ver of Illinois? Oh boy! Did you sec what he 
did against Purdue? He broke the Big Ten 
record w ith a 57-yardcrand also kicked three 
extra points. 

John W.Branta 

Downers Grove, Ill. 

Sir: 

Add the name David Jacobs, Syracuse 
University, to your list of field-goal kickers. 
This 5'7*, 141-pound freshman is 10 for 19, 
including a 58-yardcr against Boston Col¬ 
lege. Also, he had a 50-yarder against Navy, 
three shorter ones against Tulane in the Su¬ 
perdome and a 41 -yarder to beat Iowa in the 
final 22 seconds. 

Lawrence A. Kimball 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse 

Sir: 

Vanderbilt's Mark Adams led the nation 
in field-goal accuracy last year and this sea¬ 
son has been responsible for all of Vandy's 
points in two of its four victories (9-6 and 
6-3 wins over Rice and Tulane). Unlike most 
of t he k ickers you ment ioned, Adams doesn't 
watch all the rest of the game from the side¬ 
lines. He is also a starling linebacker. 

Jeff Segal 

Gainesville, Fla. 

HOT-STOVE MATERIAL 

Sir: 

After reading Ron Fimrite’s excellent ar¬ 
ticle (Stormy Days for the Series, Oct. 27), I 
am wondering whether the umpires in charge 
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of the World Series use the same rule book 1 
do. Plate Umpire Larry Barnett is quoted as 
saying, regarding the collision between Cin¬ 
cinnati's Ed Armbrister and Boston Catch¬ 
er Carlton Fisk: . . It is interference only 
when the batter intentionally gets in the way 
of the fielder.” 

Oh yeah? Rule 7.09 (I), states: "It is in¬ 
terference by a batter or runner when he fails 
to avoid a fielder who is attempting to field 
a batted ball. . . Si's picture clearly illus¬ 
trates that Armbrister "failed toavoid" Fisk. 
This is not even a judgment call if the rule is 
to be enforced as it reads. 

Thomas E. Stapleton 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Sir: 

I only hope that when the Cincinnati Reds 
are given their World Scries rings. Umpire 
Larry Barnett is not overlooked. 

Mike Schuman 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

If Carlton Fisk was actually interfered 
with, one of at least two things would have 
happened: 1) he never would have fielded 
the ball cleanly, which he did; or 2) he never 
would have gotten otT any type of throw, 
which he also did. 

Did the thought occur to anyone that 
Fisk's vehement displeasure was really 
caused by his own poor throw? 

Lee Lamberts 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

PRIME TIME 

Sir: 

Youreditorial (Scorecard, Oct. 27 )about 
baseball putting itself at the mercy of TV was 
ridiculous. Because of the decision to play 
World Series Games 6 and 7 at night, more 
people than ever got a chance to witness two 
of the most exciting games in Series history. 
I applaud this decision and any others that 
help to make these events available to as 
many people as possible. Perhaps next year 
TV can negotiate to start the games at 7:30 
instead of 8:30. Those late games can be mur¬ 
der the next morning. 

Barky R. Baktii 

Louisville 

Sir: 

I agree TV has much too much impact on 
the American public. But in the case of the 
World Scries, 1 love it. 

James E. Tingle 

Atlanta 

Sir: 

I completely endorse your comments on 
how television has downgraded the tradi- 
continurd 
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IF YOU LIKE JACK DANIEL’S, you’ll enjoy 
these old posters and signs from Herb Fanning. 


Herb runs the general store right here in 
Lynchburg. So we’re letting him sell some old 
tin signs reproduced from Mr. Jack Daniel’s day. 
There’s an advertising thermometer dating to 
1894, a bar sign from the 1904 World's Fair, some 
tum-of-the-century posters, and a host of other 
things originally turned out 
by Mr. Jack. Of course, 
turning out advertising 
signs was only a sideline 
for our founder. You can 
find a better sample 
of his art wherever 
you buy whiskey. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
























A SENSIBLE PRICE. 

\f 1 » [•» top Get the good news at your photo dealer And let him tell you 
U 1 1# A iQl about the famous Vivitar reputation in the photographic world. 


VIVITAR INTRODUCES 
A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN 
35mm SLR CAMERAS. 



its working 

Thanks 
to you 



TTie United way 
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Illustrated 

FOOTBALL: 

OFFENSE 

by Bud Wilkinson 

In this incisive new book coaching 
great Bud Wilkinson analyzes today s 
game describes exercises and 
drills that develop the strength, agility 
and skillsdemanded at each offensive 
position discusses the startling 
changes in offensive formations and 
explains the 9 used today - including 
the Wishbone-T Must reading for the 
player coach and fan of the 70 s 
Also available in new hardcover 
editions BASKETBALL SKIING ICE 
HOCKEY SOCCER VOLLEYBALL 
and SQUASH .$4 95 each from The 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library PO 
Box 8340. Philadelphia Pa 19101 
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tions of baseball. I liked the World Series 
better when the real fans carried around ra¬ 
dios, caught a few innings on television and 
filled in the rest with reports from friends. 
Somehow it doesn't seem right that Fenway 
Park's time in the sun came at midnight. 

J. C. Rinehart 


Toledo 


NO JINX 

Sir: 

For once one of your covers was not a 
jinx. In fact, your spring training cover 
(March 3) was a prophetic one. It showed 
not just one but five members of the Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds' pitching stalT, and the pitcher 
throwing the ball was Clay Carroll, the win¬ 
ner in Game 7 of the World Series. 

John Roettger 
Will Webb 

Wharton, Ohio 

PHEASANT HUNT 

Sir: 

What a surprise. What a treat! Ron Rail's 
article Flushed with Success (Oct. 20) was just 
what this old Kansas boy needed. It recalled 
super memories of past hunting trips with 
my father and friends. My adrenaline is flow¬ 
ing as I think of my plans for Nov. 8, open¬ 
ing day, in Kinsley, Kans. Thanks so much 
for this story and a chance to dream of those 
fields 2,000 miles away. 

Rick D. Utermoehlen 

Hayward, Calif. 


Sir: 

I can easily relate to Ron Rau's article as 
I have done the same kind of drive-block 
pheasant hunting in South Dakota and Iowa. 
Three years ago at college in South Dakota 
I had the pleasure to hunt on the opening 
day. It was the kind of day you read about 
in sporting magazines. After a while the day 
became meaningless because the pheasants 
could be had so easily. 1 thought back on all 
the miles I had walked in Ohio to get even 
one chance at the wary bird. 

Last month on a visit to my roommate's 
ranch for a sharp-tailed grouse hunt l 
couldn't help but think how much he sound¬ 
ed like the Lieutenant. He complained, "We 
only got 17.” Rau's lust sentence summed it 
up perfectly. 

Dan Sireza 

Amherst, Ohio 


Please keep hunting stories out of Sports 
Illustrated. Hunting is not a sport. 

R. R. Colbert 

Bouldqr, Colo. 


Address editorial mail to Spokis Illustrated, 
Timi & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 

























We built this Cutlass Supreme Brougham for 
Tom Rickey, a practical guy 
who likes to pamper his wife, Donna. 



Cutlass Supreme Brougham is 
new this year, and it's the most lux¬ 
urious version ever built of our 
most popular car. It's probably the 
only car that could satisfy people 
like Tom and Donna. 

Tom has always liked the Cut¬ 
lass Supreme’s looks, its mid-size 
maneuverability, and the solid way 
it’s built. The Brougham has all 
that and a lot more, a lot that 
Donna likes. The interior, for ex¬ 
ample, has velour seats with the 
loose-cushion look, like the ones in 
the famous Olds 98 Regency. And 
there's a landau roof that Donna 
ordered, too. 

Cutlass Supreme Brougham, 
a practical mid-sized car with 
the look of a big, expensive car. 
And the good feeling of having 
an Olds around you. Built for 
hard-to-please people like 
Tom and Donna. 


1976 CUTLASS 
SUPREME BROUGHAM 

Can we Build one for you? 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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